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BASTABLE, justly 
considered one of 

the most remarkable men in Shef- 
field, lived with his wife in one of 
a long row of houses, all exactly 
the same in appearance, colour, and 
age, which formed a narrow street 
in one of the poorer quarters of 
the town. His profession, accord- 
ing to a zinc plate affixed to the 
door, was that of ‘ Herbalist and 
Bird-stuffer,’ and in the window, 
to show that he was not a liar, 
stood a case filled with birds 
which had once been stuffed. It 
was so long ago that they were 
tumbling off their wires in various 
stages of decay, and lay about, 
some with eyeless sockets, some 
with the stuffing come out in 
@ shameful manner, some with 
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featherless tails and wings—a 
gruesome spectacle, reminding the 
travelled native of the Natural 
History Department in the British 
Museum, and conveying to the 
untravelled a new view of nature’s 
wonders. On a dish beside the 
glass case stood, in further con- 
firmation of his professional pre- 
tensions, a bundle of herbs, black 
and withered, which might have 
been groundsel, or chickweed, or 
anything. No doubt they were 
rare and valuable, culled on the 
higher slopes of Himalaya, and 

curious medicinal pro- 
perties known only to their owner. 
Though the front room thus ap- 
peared to be the surgery or con- 
sulting-room, it was in the ‘ back 
parlour ’—I quote Mrs. Bastable— 
where Mr. Bastable received Myles 
Cuolahan when he brought Jack 
for final inspection after Miss 
Ferens’ last visit. This was much 
the larger room of the two, be- 
cause Mr. Bastable, at considerable 
expense, had built out an addition 
to it in the form of an arched 
alcove about ten feet broad and 
the same deep, where had been 
formerly a window. For some 
purposes of his own he had pro- 
vided the back of this recess with 
tightly-closing shutters, by which 
he could exclude every glimmer 
of daylight. At present the shut- 
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ters were not let down, and the 
full light of day, with such 
brilliancy of sun as you might 
expect in Sheffield at twelve in 
the morning, streamed in through 
the small window upon Mr. Bas- 
table and his belongings. Red 
curtains of heavy texture, but 
rusty colour, were looped up on 
either side of the recess; its floor 
was raised about six inches above 
the level of the rest of the room, 
and was covered with canvas, on 
which was painted a strange de- 
vice, which Jack was as yet 
unable to explain. It was, in 
reality, a circle with the twelve 
signs of the zodiac.° Pushed care- 
lessly into a corner was a chair, 
the like of which, for magnificence, 
Jack had never seen; for it was 
overlaid with scarlet cloth, it had 
gilded feet, and on the cloth, em- 
broidered in gold, was a large 
Jerusalem cross, very gorgeous to 
behold. The rest of the room 
had nothing remarkable in it; in 
fact it was empty, except for a 
common deal table and a couple 
of cane chairs; and there was no 


carpet. 

Mr. Bastable requested Myles 
to sit down, and then began to 
examine the boy, feeling the sup- 
pleness of his fingers and looking 
at his eyes, as if he were pur- 
chasing a colt or a slave; talking 
all the while. 

‘ Yes, Cuolahan, yes—we want 
a boy sometimes; not for odd 
jobs, but for business that requires 
a lad something out of the way. 
This boy—he’s very young—arms 
pretty good—hands a little too 
large—fingers rather clumsy— 
pull up your trousers, boy, and 
show your legs. Ah! he’s very 
young, very young indeed—but 
he’s good-looking, got the face of 
a gentleman, somehow—he might 
suit my purposes. Not your own 
boy, I believe, Cuolahan. That 
makes it come cheaper to part 
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with him, don’t it? Well, and 
what do you put his figure at ? 

‘Eh? 

‘ Don’t be rapacious, my friend. 
One boy, for whom I gave a—well 
—more than you’d believe, ran 
away only a week after I bought 
him. What do you think he’s 
worth? 

‘Well, said Myles, a little 
taken aback, ‘he’s not worth 
very much yet, but give him his 
meals regular with potatoes and 
pudding, and treat him kindly, 
and he’ll be worth a good deal in 
course of time; and he won’t ask 
for any wages.’ 

‘Wages, man! I am going to 
buy the boy—I always buy them 
out and out.’ 

Myles seized Jack and dragged 
him within the protection of his 
big fists. ‘ Buy my Jack, will you ?” 

‘Why, he isn’t your sdn, you 
know.’ 

‘I may be a Prodesdan,’ said 
Myles, ‘ and a black teetotaller— 
more’s the pity and the shame— 
but I’m not a Pagan. He isn’t 
mine, and he’s nobody’s but the 
Lord Almighty’s—and would I 
sell him? Buy my Jack! Come 
now, Misther Bastable, it’s joking 
you are—say so, man, or else wait 
there till I smash ye!’ 

Mr. Bastable hastened to make 
the peace. 

‘Come, I thought you wanted 
to sell the boy. Look here, Cuo- 
lahan, I like the boy’s looks, and 
he’ll do for me. He’s nine years 
old. Leave him with me for a 
year or two while you go on your 
beat again. I will dress him, feed 
him, and be kind to him. I don’t 
beat boys in this house, and I 
don’t swear at them—whatever 
others may do,’ he added, mean- 
ingly. 

‘*Tis the misthress, perhaps,’ 
said Myles, ‘undertakes that de- 
partment, like Pat M‘Swire’s wife 
wid the apprentices in Belfast.’ 
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* No,’ replied the other. ‘ How- 
ever, leave him with me: Jet him 
understand that he has got to 
obey, and we shall all be satisfied.’ 

‘What is it, now, the boy will 
do? will he stuff birds? Bedad, 
Misther Bastable, them in the 
window is in a bad way, wid all 
your stuffin’.’ 

‘Perhaps. I want him to help 
in the business. My wife, the 
famous clairvoyante——’ 

* The what?’ 

* The clairvoyante. You do not 
understand. She has the gift of 
communication with the spirits 
of the other world.’ 

‘*'Twixt us and harm,’ mur- 
mured Myles, crossing himself, 
though he was a ‘ Prodesdan.’ 

‘They told her where to look 
for such a boy as we want. They 
mean well, the spirits, though 
they certainly somehow have an 


awkward way of showing their. 


benevolence—What is the matter, 
my friend ?’ 

For Myles shrieked out and 
began to dance. 

‘ Who was it?’ he cried; ‘ Jack, 
*twas you. No, ’twasn’t. Misther 
Bastable, you are afther your tricks 
with me, and ye’d best not. Look 
here !’ 

He drew a long pin from his 
calf, and exhibited it. 

‘I can’t help it,’ said Mr. Bas- 
table calmly; ‘things go on in 
this house that—well, the spirits 
won’t hurt the boy. They told 
me so. They told me, too, that 
he is destined to be a great 
man by their agency—another 
reason why you should let me 
have him.’ 

‘I must find a place for the poor 
little chap,’ Myles said, with a 
sigh, ‘ for I’m off again on my old 
beat, and he’s too young to come 
with me. It’s a lonely life I'll 
have; Norah with Miss Ferens, 
Bedesbury way, Jack all by him- 
self with you, and me alone with 
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the pledge in me pocket and the 
cowld water lyin’ deadly chill in me 
stomach, for company. Jack, will 
ye stay with Misther Bastable?’ 

‘If you like, Myles; come back 
soon and see me—don’t leave me 
altogether, Myles,’ cried the child. 

* T’ll come back, niver you fear, 
Jack asthore. And you'll be a 
good boy and a credit to yourself 
and me, and—not take to dhrink, 
eh, Jack?” 

So with scant but hearty fare- 
well he left the lad with his new 
protector, and departed. 

Mr. Bastable was a short, thick- 
set man, of forty or thereabouts. 
He had the appearance of a work- 
man rather than a man of science, 
as he sat in his shirt-sleeves, with 
his right arm partly bare. He 
wore no collar, and a great shaggy 
black beard, growing far back at 
the throat, fell over his breast, and 
left a white projecting chin like 
an ivory carving in the midst of 
it. A mass of black hair, thick 
and curly, lay upon his forehead, 
which was high, but not broad. 
His eyes were small, and set 
close together. His nose was long, 
not broad, but yet coarse, while 
his lips were thin. It was the 
face of a man who at first sight 
repelled you; after a while you 
became accustomed to him; but 
the man had no friends. There 
are, if you think of it, two great 
classes of men, the one which has 
friends, and the one which has 
only acquaintances. Some men, 
I mean, go through the world 
without attaching to themselves a 
single creature who cares for them, 
who live without the sympathy, 
and die without the regret, of any 
one man or woman. Bastable 
was one of these: all men dis- 
trusted him at first sight; all men 
grew to tolerate him; none grew 
to like him or to confide in him. 

And then his profession was 
against him. 
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When Myles was gone, Jack 
stood looking at him in his fear- 
less way. 

‘ Thereare many curious things,’ 
said his master, ‘many curious 
things that take place in this 
house, which you need not ask 
anything about. You saw just 
now how Cuolahan was pricked 
with a pin. I don’t understand 
these things, and there’s no reason 
why youshould. If I hear knocks 
at night, and tappings in the 
wainscoting,’ as he spoke he 
pointed to the fireplace, whence 
there came a faint tapping, ‘like 
that——’ 

‘ It’s a mouse,’ said Jack. 

* We'll call it a mouse,’ said his 
master; ‘J never inquire. If at 
night messages come to the bed- 
side with taps, J don’t ask if 
they’re mice—I only listen and 
write them down, and then I go 
to sleep again. If I walk up the 
stairs after dark, and feel fingers 
in my hair, I don’t say to myself 
“ that’s mice”; I only stand still, 
and never move hand nor foot till 
they leave their hold of me. I 
don’t cry out, because that only 
exasperates them; and I don’t 
run away, because that drives 
them wild ; and don’t you.’ 

Jack did not understand one 
single syllable. 

‘Chains I have heard—that 
was mice, perhaps; also banging 
open of doors, and smashing of 
crockery if they get enraged—as 
enraged the best of us will get 
sometimes—whether wise blessed 
spirits or sinful men. But that’s 
rare. Only don’t you be sur- 
prised, whatever you see and 
hear; and don’t you go crying 
out in the middle of the night, 
and running down the street 
yelping, like the last boy I had.’ 

‘ What should I run away for?’ 
asked Jack. 

‘What, indeed! What should 
you say if you was to see the table, 
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this here very identical table, 
stand up on its hind legs ? 

As he spoke, the table began to 
agitate itself with the agility and 
grace of a cow, and presently 
stood up on two legs, presenting 
its other two to Jack. 

‘Myles could do that,’ said the 
boy unconcernedly. ‘If he was 
to try, he could do better hanky 
than that. I’ve seen him make a 
chair walk.’ 

‘ Did he tell you how he did it ? 
asked Mr. Bastable. 

‘Yes, once he showed me how 
he did it with a string, but I’ve 
forgotten.’ 

‘ Well—now you know what to 
expect. Go downstairs, and you'll 
find my wife; tell her you've 
come to be the new boy, and 
she’ll give you some clothes.’ 


Jack found Mrs. Bastable cook- 
ing in the front kitchen; that is, 
she was sitting in front of a great 
fire on which stood a boiling pot, 
and she held a hook in her hand. 
She was a woman of five-and- 
thirty or so, with singularly light 
flaxen hair, and eyes of a clear 
pale blue; not the cold grey-blue 
that goes with a cruel disposition, 
but a distinct light tint that had 
no grey at all. They were large 
eyes, too, which would have been 
lustrous but for a painful look of 
expectation that always lingered 
in them. Her features were soft 
and characterless, as if they had 
left the sculptor’s hands without 
the final touch. Her hands were 
large, soft, and extremely white ; 
and Jack noticed that they shook 
very much whenever she spoke. 
At the boy’s footstep she dropped 
her hook into the fender and gave a 
little shriek, staring wildly at him. 

‘I’m the new boy, ma’am,’ said 
Jack, advancing boldly, though 
somewhat startled by the singu- 
larity of his reception. She re- 
covered a little, took him by the 











shoulders, looked him in the face, 
and then laughed, patting him 
kindly on the cheek. 

‘I thought it was one of Them,’ 
she said. ‘ Well, it’s thoughtful 
of him to give me another boy, if 
it’s only for companionship; for 
lonely isn’t the word, I do assure 
you, when he’s gone, and they’re 
about. The last boy ran away, 
and his mother came and abused 
Them, she did. Wasn’t it shame- 
ful ?’ 

‘ Who did she abuse ?’ 

‘The sperruts, my dear. No 
consideration for me—no thought 
of the rage they would fall in—no 
regard whatever to the property. 
The way the tongs banged about 
when she was gone, and me left 
alone in this awful empty place, 
was more than words can paint, or 
music tell, or brush can sing. Ah!’ 
She paused, and looked round, 
whispering, ‘ Are you afraid of the 
sperruts, boy ?” j 

‘I don’t know,’ said Jack. ‘What 
do they do to you? 

‘ They stroke your face on the 
stairs and in bed—they rap at 
windows and doors—they call from 
the fireplace—they make noises all 
day long—they get angry, and 
won’t let you sleep at night with 
their noise. And sometimes you 
see them—here a head, and there 
a hand, or may-be a sperrut leg.’ 

‘I don’t think I should be afraid 
of that,’ said the boy. ‘There 
used to be dreadful noises all night 
in our court. Noises don’t hurt 
people.’ 

‘Ah! she replied, ‘it’s very 
brave of you to say so, and I hope 
you'll act according, and not go 
running away, bringing the neigh- 
bours down on us, and discredit 
on a woman who only wants to 
live quiet. For it’s a hard life, 
after all, though my Benjamin will 
have it it’s a glorious life—chosen, 
you see, and selected by the sper- 
ruts themselves. There isn’t a 
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house in all Sheffield—no, nor in 
all Yorkshire, that’s haunted like 
ours. There isn’t a mesmerizer in 
England that’s like my husband ; 
and there isn’t in all the world 
round a clarivoyong like mx.’ 

As she spoke, she stood upright 
with an air of pride fora moment, 
and then suddenly dropped her 
arms to her side, and, while her 
colour changed and the look of 
expectation in her eyes grew in- 
tensified, gazing into space, she 
murmured, ‘ He is coming.’ 

Jack thought she was play-act- 
ing. At the same time the air 
about him seemed suddenly cold ; 
and then there were heard rap- 
pings about all over the room, ap- 
parently under his feet, in the 
ceiling, behind the fireplace, at the 
door. He took no notice. The 
door opened, and Mr. Bastable ap- 
peared. He threw a hurried glance 
at his wife, adjusted her hair, 
which was in some disorder, 
smoothed out her dress—Jack no- 
ticed that she preserved her rigid 
look, and neither moved nor gave 
the least sign of comprehending 
what was done to her—and then 
turned to the boy. 

‘Tut, tut,’ he muttered. ‘Too 
bad! I sent you down to be 
dressed. Here, take off all these 
things.’ 

He hastily undressed Jack, and 
looking in a drawer, drew out a 
suit of green and scarlet cloth, 
which he put on him quickly and 
nervously. 

‘You are to come upstairs, and 
you are not to say a single word, 
mind—not a word. If the visitor 
speaks to you, don’t answer. Look 
as if you do not hear him and do 
not see him. If you dare to dis- 
obey me——’ 

It was the first time the boy 
had ever been threatened, and a 
new feeling came over him of re- 
sistance and rebellion. Neverthe- 
less he held his peace. 
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The dress which he wore was 
picturesque and theatrical. It 
consisted of a green cap, some- 
thing like a fez, with a scarlet 
tassel ; a green jacket, embroidered 
with scarlet ; and a pair of short 
trousers, terminating above the 
knee, where they were gathered in 
by an elastic band. The jacket 
was buttoned, so as to hide the 
common coarse shirt he wore; 
and Mr. Bastable had dragged off 
his shoes and stockings, so that 
he was barefooted as well as bare- 
legged. Altogether the costume 
had an oriental look, only Jack 
did not know it. 

As for his master, he, too, was 
metamorphosed. He wore a four- 
sided pyramidal cap of some black 
material, with two lappets hanging 
down, one over each ear. Over his 
shoulder, suspended by a crimson 
scarf, hung a sword, whose hilt 
was studded with sparkling gems, 
real or false; he wore a broad 
girdle, covered with the same cu- 
rious figures that Jack had re- 
marked on the circle round the 
throne in the alcove upstairs, the 
signs of the zodiac. But, besides 
these, there were other things: 
the Labarum, the cross and circle 
conjoined, the turtle’s head, plain 
crosses, plain circles, circles with 
smaller circles placed within, and 
trines, the whole interlaced by an 
inscription, running in and out 
among the figures, in Hebrew cha- 
racters. Two daggers lay cross- 
wise over his breast. Beneath all 
this a pure white linen robe, 
reaching to his knees; and below 
them sandals, with red leather 
fastenings, which crossed each 
other halfway up his bare legs. 
His arms—great, massive arms, 
with enormous sinews standing on 
them like ropes—were bare, like 
his legs, save for short brown 
leather sleeves, on each of which 
was marked a Maltese cross; and 
in his hand he carried, when he 
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came into the kitchen, a curious 
implement, fashioned in ivory or 
very white wood, which at first 
looked like a fantaisie of inter- 
crossing lines, and finally resolved 
itself into what Jack soon learned 
to call the pentacle, that odd fancy 
of the occult sciences, in which, 
by means of an equilateral and 
equiangular pentagon, you get the 
five senses represented by the five 
angles ; and by joining the angles, 
and so forming five isosceles, and 
as many oblique-angled triangles, 
you get the functions of the Deity ; 
and by drawing other lines you 
develop a bewildering mass of 
symbolism which makes the brain 
to stagger at the mere contempla- 
tion. The Mesmerist’s face was 
changed, too; for the great bushy 
whiskers were brushed straight 
down, and added to the luxuriance 
of his long black beard, while the 
chin, whiter and more polished 
than before, seemed to stand out 
in @ more aggressive manner. All 
these details, which I give for the 
right understanding of the man, 
were not, of course, taken in all 
at once by the child; but the 
general impression produced upon 
him was, that he was experiencing 
quite a new set of sensations, and 
that he was about to witness some 
very remarkable ‘ hanky,’ in which 
he was proudly to bear a part. 

In truth, Mr. Bastable’s house 
was the principal scene at that 
time of what has since become so 
common as to be passed by, either 
with a grin of contempt or a de- 
precatory wave of the hand. ‘Do 
not,’ said a lady to me once, ‘ do 
not take to table-turning and spi- 
ritual séances. You are fit for better 
things.’ I was pleased and flat- 
tered by this tribute to my supe- 
rior promise (not since realised), 
and it was not till I had left her 
that I began to speculate on what 
she meant. She meant two things, 
but I was not certain which she 














meant. Spiritualism, she thought, 
must be a humbug, in which case 
everybody is meant for better 
things; or it must be a reality, 
which up to the present time has 
done no good for mankind. After 
all, it was no great compliment; 
but it illustrates the attitude 
which people assume towards pre- 
tensions which may or may not be 
true, but which are nevertheless 
supported by those whose veracity, 
si qua fides, if there is any trust to 
be placed in position, education, 
honour, and the responsibilities at- 
taching to the grand modern word 
of gentleman, ought to be beyond 
all doubt. It is not my purpose 
to write a treatise on spiritual 
manifestations, either here or any- 
where else. I only record what 
Jack saw and experienced during 
his stay in the house of the Bas- 
tables. As for the woman, she was 
a clairvoyante by profession. What 
she did or said was done or said, 
as in the case of the prophetesses 
of Delphi, Dodona, and the Syrian 
shrines, under the influence of a 
mysterious power which, since the 
oracles are dumb, seems fallen 
permanently into the hands of 
gentlemen adventurers like the il- 
lustrious Count Cagliostro and Mr. 
Benjamin Bastable. 

There was a certain grandeur in 
the carriage and bearing of the 
man when, his preparations com- 
pleted, he turned to the door and 
led the way. As he turned, though 
her back was towards him, the 
woman turned too, and followed 
silently, moving as if with a pain- 
ful effort, her limbs being rigid 
and fixed. Jack, though nothing 
had been said, followed too, with a 
sense that it was expected of him. 

They went upstairs, this strange 
procession of three, all silent, into 
the mystic, though shabby, back 
parlour. It was changed since 
Jack had left it a quarter of an 
hour before. Then it was poorly 
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furnished, with its wretched table 
and one or two chairs. Now, it 
had a Turkey carpet upon the 
floor; tapestry hung round the 
walls; there was a writing-table, 
with several curious articles, the 
nature of which Jack could not 


guess, in one corner. The little 
window at the back was closed, 
and a soft light filled the room, 
which came from an opening in 
the chimney, shaped and coloured 
like a human eye. On the opposite 
wall was a mirror, which reflected 
the rays, and showed that the eye 
was inclosed in a triangle, over 
which were certain letters in He- 
brew character. In the centre of 
the room was a circle, formed of 
forty-nine—seven times seven— 
small vases, in the midst of which 
was a triangle formed of three 
swords. And the alcove itself was 
hung round not only with the red 
curtains that Jack had seen there 
before, but also with rich, heavy 
draperyeof a deep scarlet, against 
which the throne stood out, splen- 
did in itsdecorations. It all seemed 
wonderful and incomprehensible 
to the boy, who stood at the door 
waiting. 

Mr. Bastable motioned his 
finger, without looking at his 
wife, to the throne. She obeyed 
instantly, though, as in the pre- 
vious case, she was not looking at 
him, and seated herself in the 
great chair. He threw a long 
white robe, of some curious soft 
stuff, like a Madagascar lamba, 
over her. Then he put a white 
wand in Jack’s hands. 

‘ Stand at the door, here, and do 
not move or speak. If I put you 
anywhere else, do exactly what 
you see that I want you to do. 
Neither speak, nor listen, nor 
move. And whatever happens, 
remember that you will not be 
hurt, unless you move. Do you 
understand? Tell me what you 
have to do.’ 
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‘Neither speak nor move. I’m 
not afraid,’ said Jack, still con- 
fident that he was going to take 
part in some capital scene of con- 
juring. 

I have, I think, made it clear 
that he was a child of no educa- 
tion whatever. Consequently he 
had not imbibed the idea of super- 
stition—knew nothing about Bogy 
the Terrible, hobgoblin, or the 
devil; and, owing to Myles’s more 
than parental care, had not con- 
ceived the idea of fear. It never 
entered into Jack’s untutored brain 
that anybody would deliberately 
try to hurt him. Fighting—of 
course between people of the same 
age, and fairly matched as to phy- 
sical strength and skill—was one 
of the delights of life, as he had 
already experienced. Bigger boys 
had bullied him; then Jack had 
learned to show such fight as was 
in his power, making the process 
of bullying unpleasant and trouble- 
some to the big victor, and had 
received such punishment as his 
oppressor had strength to give. 
But he had perfect confidence in 
grown-up people. It is one of the 
virtues of the working classes that 
they are seldom rough or brutal 
to children. The women whack 
their own, out of an unconquer- 
able instinct to assert their power 
in some direction, rather than from 
the wisdom and experience of tried 
virtue; the little girls slap the 
smaller boys and girls, still with a 
sense of the responsibilities of 
power; but the men generally 
whack no helpless little ones; and 
you will find—at least I have 
found—that the lads of nineteen 
or twenty regard their fathers, if 
not with that honour and reverence 
which the straight-walking Chris- 
tians in the higher ranks com- 
mand, at least as personal friends, 
who have trodden on Saturday 
nights, and still tread, the same 
flowery paths as themselves. 
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‘ Where,’ asked Bastable, making 
passes with a wand, ‘ where is he 
now ?” 

‘Six doors off, murmured his 
wife in a hollow voice, her eyes 
looking farther away than ever. 

‘ Where now?’ a moment after. 

* At the next house.’ 

He pulled a string which hung 
behind the tapestry at his back ; 
there were steps in the hall; the 
street-door was shut heavily; the 
red curtains of the alcove dropped 
as if by themselves before the 
clairvoyante; Mr. Bastable seated 
himself at his table, and began to 
adjust his instruments, and the 
visitor appeared. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue visitor was a small thin man 
of about fifty, carefully and pre- 
cisely dressed in a blue frock-coat 
and white trousers. He carried 
himself with his head a little on 
one side, as one who was capable 
of making shrewd remarks. He 
wore small whiskers, being other- 
wise clean shaven. His lips were 
full and mobile, as those of a sen- 
sitive man; and his eyes, when 
they were not lit with the mirth 
of a humorous nature, had a far- 
off look which somewhat resembled 
the expression in those of Keziah 
Bastable. When he sat down, his 
shoulders dropped and his head 
bent forward, showing that he was 
one who habitually sat over a 
desk. Captain Perrymont, of the 
Royal Navy, was an astrologer and 
alchemist, an inquirer into old 
allegories and symbolism; one 
who thought there was once a 
time when people knew a way to 
lift the veil, and who was spending 
the best years of his life in trying 
to rediscover it, in his old house 
near Esbrough. 

Apparently, it was not his first 





visit to the house, for he did not 
appear in the least surprised at 
the preparations. Looking about 
him with an amused air, his eye 
fell on Jack, and he drew the boy 
towards himself and examined him 
critically. 

‘Eh! the new youngster? He’s 
got on the same uniform as the 
last. Bastable, I’ve told you be- 
fore that gold lace does not matter. 
Nice boy ; nice boy: will he stand 
quiet, or will he scream and bolt, 
as the other one did, like a nigger 
paid with hot pitch ? 

‘He'll stand quiet,’ said Bas- 
table, with an attempt at dignity 
combined with respect., The effect 
of great submission and great dig- 
nity combined was as ludicrous— 
only Jack’s education was too in- 
complete to enable him to see the 
incongruity of the thing—as if 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
full pontificals, were entreating a 
Royal Duke in plain clothes not 
to kick him; or the whole pro- 
ceeding had the air of being be- 
hind the scenes during a dress 
rehearsal, provided any of the 
performers had ever been behind 
the scenes, and could make the 
comparison. 

‘ Where’s your wife, Bastable ? 
—<dressed in all her finery, and 
shut up in her box? Ah! she 
might as well be dressed for her 
kitchen work, you know. What’s 
the good of all these flummeries ?” 

‘Captain Perrymont!—for hea- 
ven’s sake, sir!—They might hear 
and be offended. Remember how 
we failed last time.’ 

‘That was because the boy 
sheered off in the middle.’ 

* Yes, sir; yes;'—Bastable was 
growing nervous—‘ but the books 
order it so, and I daren’t go against 
the books. And now, Captain 
Perrymont—now that we have got 
the greatest’ and most glorious 
chance—for heaven's sake don’t 
spoil it by offending Them! The 
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boy’s pure, and the woman’s deeper 
gone than ever I knew her before ; 
and I’ve been engaged for months 
getting up the details. Do be 
quiet, Captain Perrymont.’ 

The Captain looked queerly at 
the man, as if he only half believed 
him. 

‘Come, Bastable, if there is 
anything to be done, let us do 
it.’ 

‘Take my chair, sir. There! Of 
course you will not speak. You 
are not afraid ? 

*I afraid!’ 

‘I need not tell you, sir, as a 
master of the divine art, that there 
is danger—very great danger—if 
the rules are broken. Boy, stand 
here.’ 

He placed Jack upright in the 
circle of cressets, within the tri- 
angle of the swords. 

‘Remember what I told you,” 
he whispered in an agitated voice. 
‘Whatever you see or hear, be 
silent, and do not dare to move 
outside the triangle.’ 

He lit the cressets, which at 
first burned dimly, sending up a 
volume of white smoke of a 
pleasant, heavy odour. Then he 
knelt down in the corner of the 
room, and began, in a high-pitched 
monotone, an incantation of which 
Jack understood nothing. At the 
same time the great curtain before 
the alcove fell back, and Jack re- 
membered—the last thing before 
the smoke curled round him and 
he could see nothing at all—the 
figure of Mrs. Bastable, erect on 
her platform, covered with a 
purple robe, in an attitude of ex- 
pectation, one hand raised as if to 
listen. 

The wizard went on with his 
chant. Captain Perrymont sat in 
the corner, his chin upon his 
hand, watching and listening. 
Outside, the people who live in 
the present, and are content with 
the philosophy of the phenomenal, 
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went backwards and forwards in 
the street, ignorant that a few feet 
from them was a man performing 
rites which Catherine de’ Medici 
might have witnessed, and Al- 
bertus Magnus invented. 

The Captain saw wreaths of 
white smoke, intertwined like 
ropes, twisting round and round 
and forming a cone, the apex of 
which was under the bright eye 
in the ceiling. Through this the 
light fell upon the smoke in 
coloured rays. The Captain’s head 
reeled as he saw the endless 
wreaths of smoke curling round 
and round; strange sounds, half 
musical, fell upon his ear; the 
perfume mounted to his brains, 
and the slow monotone of Bas- 
table fell on his ears like the low 
notes of the organ, without which 
the hymn is imperfect, and which 
are yet unnoticed. 

He was roused by a voice— 
Bastable’s. The wizard had ceased 
his hymn: the smoke, tinged with 
a hundred lights, was curling 
round and round; in the alcove 
stood the clairvoyante, gazing into 
the mist with fixed and strained 
eyes. 

* What does the boy see?’ asked 
Bastable. 

She replied without hesita- 
tion: ‘The smoke of the cressets 
stands away from the boy like a 
tent. He hears sounds which are 
not like the words of any speech; 
he sees figures moving in the 
wreaths; human heads and arms. 
There are faces that come and go. 
He looks round him, and is not 
afraid. They beckon and nod at 
him: he only laughs. Hands 
clutch at him for a moment, and 
then fall back in the smoke. He 
has no fear, because he remembers 
his orders, neither to speak nor 
to move. The forms become 
thicker, and the faces fiercer and 
more threatening.’ 

‘What does the boy see now?” 
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asked Mr. Bastable again, after a 
pause. 

The clairvoyante replied once 
more, in a clear, cold voice: ‘ The 
boy is in the first circle of the 
jealous guardian spirits. He is 
surrounded by those who would, 
if they could, take him by the 
throat and wring the life out of 
him. But still he is not afraid.’ 

‘He is in the circle,’ whispered 
Mr. Bastable, ‘into which,‘ with 
all our science, we cannot pene- 
trate, Captain Perrymont. Only 
the pure in heart—the innocent in 
intent—can see the things that 
he sees. When we dissolve the 
spell, he shall remember nothing.’ 

‘What now does the boy see ?” 
he asked again. 

‘The smoke has changed its 
colour, from the thick pure white 
to a pale rosy hue. The angry 
faces have vanished, and the 
threatening figures gone. Now, 
he sees forms with glowing robes, 
and strange, cold faces, which float 
round and round, seeming not to 
regard him. He is in the second 
circle.’ 

‘He can pass no farther,’ said 
Bastable. ‘No mortal can see 
beyond the second circle. They 
are the only spirits we can com- 
municate with, unless the higher 
spirits come voluntarily. Shall 
we question them, Captain Perry- 
mont ?’ 

‘ Ask them if I am on the right 
track in my great endeavour.’ 

‘They hear your question.— 
Spirits! if it may be, speak to the 
boy through the clairvoyante.’ 

The answer came, as before, 
from the priestess: ‘The know- 
ledge of old can always be found 
again. But the secrets of Nature 
can only be given to those who 
seek for the good of others.’ 

Captain Perrymont groaned 
aloud. 

‘ Ask them,’ he said, ‘if they 
are happy.’ 











This time there came no answer 
at all. 

‘Ask them of the future,’ said 
the Captain. 

* Your own ? 

‘I know it. It is labour unre- 
warded till the end. To men like 
me there is but one future. Ask 
them to read the boy his future: 
that matters nothing to any of 
us.’ 

‘Tell us what the boy sees.’ 

The clairvoyante made answer: 
‘ He sees a wilderness of chimneys 
and furnaces; he sees a forest of 
masts ; he sees a multitude of men 
toiling. There is a roar of steam, 
the clang of machinery, the din of 
the mighty hammers, the hissing 
and bubbling of molten metal; 
and in the centre, king and lord 
of all, he sees—himself. The spirits 
are smiling on him; they breathe 
into his face; they are filling his 
brain with great thoughts; they 
inspire him with strength and fear- 
lessness. Now his senses leave 
him; he falls, but they bear him 
gently to the ground. The work 
is done.’ 

As she spoke, the rosy tinge of 
the smoke changed again into 
white ; the clouds that issued from 
the cressets suddenly diminished, 
and the smoke itself disappeared, 
leaving no trace behind it but the 
heavy smell of some incense which 
was never burned in churches. 
The boy was lying, with closed 
eyes and head resting on his arm, 
within the triangle where Mr. 
Bastable had placed him upright. 
The curtains of the alcove dropped 
again, and everything was as it 
had been before. 

‘Captain Perrymont,’ said Mr. 
Bastable, ‘to work this miracle of 
the divining art I have read all 
books of magic that ever have 
been written. You have witnessed 
what no one has seen since the 
days of the great Paracelsus. He 
was the last who communicated 
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with the better spirits. I, I alone, 
the secret.’ 

‘Can you teach it to me?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ he answered; ‘ but 
what is the use? Have you mag- 
netic power ? You could not even 
mesmerize your own son. Have 
you a clairvoyante to tell you what 
goes on beneath the magic bell ? 
Have you a child pure, innocent, 
and fearless? Ihave all. I have 
tried for years to get such a boy. 
It is by chance alone that I have 
succeeded ; and how long will he 
remain innocent? Until the first 
temptation. When the serpent 
finds us out, we fall.’ 

* And what they told us? 

‘Captain Perrymont, I have 
questioned the other world for 
thirty years. No direct answer 
can be got from them for questions 
such as yours. Knowledge must 
be sought. In every alchemist’s 
books you will find that the secrets 
are to be wrested from nature itself; 
it is the great and universal law. 
I, too, have tried to get informa- 
tion that would lead to fortune; 
but, Lord! its no use. Once, if 
you'll believe me, Captain Perry- 
mont, they gave me the winner of 
the Derby, six months before the 
event, and when he was forty to 
one. I actually never backed my 
moral—let the time go by. Next 
year came; one of my patrons, a 
noble gentleman on the Turf, got 
me to get the information again. 
Well, sir, I first asked him for a 
paltry tenner, and then I made 
him promise me fifty per cent. on 
all his winnings. You'll hardly 
credit me, Captain Perrymont, 
but them spirruts gave me the 
wrong horse, and my noble backer 
was let in for a cool thousand. 
Then he came here and carried on 
that shameful against the spirruts 
as you never heard. There was 
no peace in the house for months 
afterwards, neither for Mrs. B. nor 
myself.’ 
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‘Ah! serve you right for try- 
ing to make money out of your 
knowledge. What do you think 
about your wife’s prophecy, and 
the boy’s future ?” 

‘There, you see, sir, I don’t 
think anything. She told what 
she knew. Make no mistake 
about that! As for the boy, why 
shouldn’t he get on in the world? 
He’s a strong boy, and looks a 
clever boy. Wait a moment.’ 

He removed the cressets, took 
up the swords, and placed the 
boy, still unconscious, upon the 
sofa. 

‘ Now for the other matter, Cap- 
tain Perrymont. Where is the 
map of your estate ?” 

The Captain gave him a rolled- 
up plan, which he had been carry- 
ing in his hand. 

‘So... The estate is at Es- 
brough, is it not?’ 

‘ Esbrough.’ 

‘I know it—I know it. My 
wife came from——— Never mind. 
Show me the map.’ 

He spread it flat upon his table, 
and took from a drawer a small 
hazel rod about twelve inches long, 
pierced in the centre with a hole 
which had been set with an ivory 
casing. Through this was passed 
a green silk string. 

‘This is the divining rod—la 
verge de Jacob—that you first came 
to see me about, Captain Perry- 
mont. Now, any one can use this 
that knows its indications, as I do; 
but to use it on the plan of your 
estate, instead of on the ground 
itself, requires the aid of my clair- 
voyante. Some people will tell you 
that the hazel rod must be forked, 
and held by the two hands. Here 
is one of these elementary things— 
mere savagery, Captain Perrymont. 
You may cut one yourself, and 
prospect your estate to find water, 
if you like. That is so simple 
that any gipsy woman will do it 
for ‘you; what you are going to 
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see now is a different thing alto- 
gether.’ 

He held up his hand, and his 
wife pushed aside the curtain, and 
came down from the throne. She 
had put off the purple robe; but 
her eyes were still rigid, and she 
moved with the same painful 
constraint. 

Her husband put the thread in 
her hand, and placed it in position 
over the map so that the rod hung 
free. The map was about four 
feet by five, and Mrs. Bastable held 
the instrument exactly over the 
centre. At first the rod was mo- 
tionless; then Mr. Bastable made 
a few passes before his wife’s face, 
and her fingers held the thread with 
a tighter grasp. 

The rod began to oscillate, and 
moved round and round, some- 
times stopping for a moment, 
sometimes having one end down- 
wards, but always uncertain. 

At every stoppage Mr. Bastable, 
who held in his left hand a half- 
dozen small glass tubes, applied 
them rapidly one after the other. 
Sometimes there was no result; at 
other times the rod would incline 
more decidedly, and stand, so to 
speak, fixed to the spot. Then 
Mr. Bastable would make a little 
pencil-mark. 

At last, and after many expe- 
riments, the tube being always 
changed, the rod seemed to be- 
come endowed with a sort of vo- 
lition, and moved as if with a 
purpose from spot to spot. Finally 
it inclined vigorously to one cor- 
ner of the map, and when Mr. 
Bastable applied his tube it pointed 
one end directly to the place, and 
refused to move again. Then it 
pulled, or seemed to pull, the 
hand of its holder in a direction 
way from the estate, following the 
tube. 

Mr. Bastable changed colour, 
and held his breath. 

‘This piece is not coloured as 
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part of your estate, Captain Perry- 
mont ?” 

‘No; it is Holcotes. There are 
about a hundred acres of it alto- 
gether. This is the worst part. 
It belongs, I believe, to a man of 
the name of Bayliss, Paul Bayliss.’ 

‘ Bayliss . . . Bayliss,’ Bastable 
whispered excitedly to himself. 
* Paul Bayliss . .. Holcotes, near 
Esbrough . . . That will do.’ 

He took the rod from his wife’s 
hands, and replaced it in the 
drawer. 

Then he made another sort of 
pass, and the rigid look disap- 

from his wife’s eyes alto- 
gether. She seemed to awake 
suddenly, and laid her hand upon 
her head as if in pain. 

‘Where amI? Ah!...I re- 
member. Oh, Benjamin, Benjamin! 
another wickedness! Oh, dear! 
oh dear! and me a Christian wo- 


man, and my father the parish 


clerk !’ 

* Don’t be a fool, Keziah! Wake 
up the boy, and take him down- 
stairs. You’ve got the dinner to 
look after.’ 

She shook Jack by the shoulder, 
who awoke at once and sprang to 
his feet. Without saying a word, 
she led him, wondering what had 
happened, down to the kitchen 

n. 

‘She remembers nothing, and 
the boy remembers nothing, Cap- 
tain Perrymont; it may be that 
we shall never again succeed in 
the great function of magic which 
you have assisted at. We will try 
again, but I doubt. As for the 
hazel rod, that is always at your 
service. By its means I am now 
able to make a perfect geological 
map of your estate, which presents 
gome very curious features.’ 

‘I wish it would present some 
better arable land,’ said the Cap- 
tain. ‘I would sell it all, if I 
could.’ 

‘ Don’t sell it, Captain,’ said Mr. 
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Bastable hurriedly. ‘For heaven’s 
sake, don’t sell it yet! See now, 
I will go over to Esbrough, and 
walk round the estate with you. 
I cannot do it yet, because I have 
many experiments to make; but I 
want to see it very particularly. 
I do indeed, and in your interest.’ 

‘ Will you make me the map ?” 

‘I will bring it over to Esbrough 
with me.’ 

The Captain rose. ‘It will be 
best,’ he said, ‘to tell no one of 
the scene that you and I have 
witnessed. Here, Mr. Bastable, is 
the honorarium which I promised 
you.’ 

He placed a bank-note in his 
hand, and went away. 

‘Paul Bayliss,’ murmured Mr. 
Bastable, ‘ Paul Bayliss. The hazel 
never lies. Now I must think 
what to do.’ 


Down in the kitchen Jack had 
resumed his ordinary clothes, and 
was sitting by the fire, feeling 
heavy and dazed. 

‘What did it all mean, Mrs. 
Bastable ?’ he asked. ‘I thought 
it was what Myles used to call 
hanky. ButI went to sleep some- 
how. There was a lot of smoke, 
and I heard somebody talking, 
and that is all I know about it.’ 

‘Don’t ask me,’ she answered. 
‘I don’t know, boy; I never do 
know; I’m all of a shake. Ben- 
jamin hasn’t done it before, not 
for a year and a half, and I 
thought he was never going to do 
it again. It’s a wickedness and a 
tempting, it is. O my poor head! 
Jack, my dear, lift up the lid and 
stick the fork in the beef—such a 
beautiful bit of beef, too, silver- 
side—lovely; and me not able to 
eat a morsel of it. Oh! what a 
thing it is to be a clarivoyong!’ 

Mr. Bastable, you will have 
discovered before this, was a pro- 
fessor of the magic art. He did 
not waste his energies over spirit 
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rappings, and séances at half-a- 
crown a head, where vulgar cheats 
prove the incompleteness of the 
spiritual education by their bad 
spelling. Nor did he tell fortunes 
by cards; nor did he tie himself 
up in knots and be released by 
spirits in a dark box; nor did he 
practise the arts of jugglery. He 
went in for high art, and boldly 
attacked the fortress which had 
been assailed by the great men of 
old. He read books of magic; he 
knew the arts of alchemy, astro- 
logy, and conjuration. How far, 
in the scene we have so faithfully 
described, that many will recognise 
it, the clairvoyante spoke the truth 
we know not. All that Captain 
Perrymont saw was the bell- 
shaped cloud of smoke; all that he 
heard was from the priestess her- 
self. As we have seen, he heard 
little to do himself any good. 


The science of magic sometimes 
sleeps—it never dies. A hundred 
years ago the Parisians were flock- 
ing to see the miracles performed 
by a practician not much higher 
than Mr. Benjamin Bastable—the 
Count Cagliostro. A hundred 
years before that, the lamp was 
handed down in secret, and with 
much trembling, in the south of 
France and in London. A hun- 
dred years before, the magicians 
and astrologers held as much 
power in the courts of Europe as 
ever they did in the courts of 
Pharaoh and Belshazzar ; and now, 
when we are in the age of reality, 
and nothing is believed but what 
is seen, we are on the verge of 
another outbreak of belief in 
magic, to which, perhaps, all the 
preceding shall be mere child’s 
play. In any great city are men 


like Mr. Bastable, who live poorly 
because they will not work at 
their trade, and whose spare time 
is wholly given up to prying into 
the secrets of the other world. 
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What the spirits tell them does 
them no good. What the spirits 
have taught men in all ages has 
never done them any good. The 
oracles are dumb, the sacred cone 
of Delphi is lost, and yet the art 
of divining, advising, and fore- 
telling has never died. Still, as 
before, clairvoyance and mesmer- 
ism hold men’s minds in thrall ; 
still the world is looking for some 
new revelation from that dark and 
mysterious source whence nothing 
good has ever come; and now, as 
before, the thing which a genera- 
tion ago seemed a part and parcel 
of the dreadful past, has sprung 
once more into life to tease and 
perplex philosophers, as well as 
fools. The promised fruit lures 
eon the searchers after the un- 
knowable—they are as keen as 
ever; and to Captain Perrymont 
and all his kin, old Chaucer's 
words on the philosopher’s stone 
might well be addressed this 
day :— 

‘Than thus conclude I, syn that God in 

hevene 
He wol not that the philosophres 
nevene 
How that a man schall come unto this 


stone 
I rede as for the beste, let it goon.’ 


Mr. Bastable presently appeared 
dressed in the garb of everyday 
life, and partook of the beef, which 
was overdone; nor did he make 
any allusion to the ceremonial 
they had just gone through. 

After dinner he took the boy 
and gave him some light work ia 
the assaying of metals. It was 
an uncanny house. Noises went 
on everywhere, by day and night, 
at which Mrs. Bastable continu- 
ously trembled. When the boy 
went up and down the stairs he 
heard voices, and felt invisible 
fingers in his hair or on his cheek; 
any one of the things, indeed, 
which occurred in that house was 
enough by itself to make the 

















fortune for ever of an ordinary 
haunted house. But here they 
were comparatively unnoticed. 
The master went about as un- 
nerved as Prospero: the mistress 
shook and trembled, but expected 
them; Jack listened and wondered. 
Whatever the real truth about 
these manifestations, one thing is 
quite certain, that Jack preserves 
to this day a clear and distinct 
recollection of things for which 
no intelligible cause can be as- 
signed. Handbells, placed on the 
table, rang; pencils moved about 
on their pointed ends; rappings 
came from behind the fireplace ; 
tables lifted their straighf and 
foolish legs; laughter and groans 
came from unexpected quarters 
when there was, so far as Jack 
and Mrs. Bastable saw, no one to 
produce them. The boy listened, 
and was not afraid. He saw that, 
somehow or other, the noises were 
connected with Mr. Bastable’s 
presence in the house, and were 
regarded by his wife with an ever- 
increasing terror. Then, the 
noises were manifest to some who 
came to the house, but not to all. 
Once the tax-collector, who in- 
sisted on waiting till the money 
was produced, was terrified out of 
his wits, and rushed frantically 
from the place. This never hap- 
pened to the baker or the butcher, 
who were paid regularly by Mrs. 
Bastable. 

People came to consult Mr. 
Bastable, who received them in 
his back room, when Jack waited 
as page. On these occasions there 
was a good deal of rapping, and 
the spirits were unsettled with a 
persistence which sometimes drove 
them into a rage. And, noticing 
that, whatever was done, nobody 
was hurt, Jack grew familiar with 
‘ manifestations’ of all kinds, and 
regarded them with contempt. 
As regards his work, he learned 
the elementary experiments in 
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metals which teach the distinction 
between iron ore and lead, tin and 
silver. 

As for Mrs. Bastable, she spent 
her time chiefly in lamenting her 
lot. Jack, she often'said, was the 
only creature in the world who 
was any comfort to her; but, as 
her conversation was wholly con- 
fined to relating the sorrows of a 
clairvoyante and her separation 
from the common lot of humanity, 
she was not cheerful company. 

People pointed at the house, 
and made disparaging remarks, 
too, on the sanity and honesty of 
its residents, which annoyed Jack 
when he took his walks abroad. 
It was not pleasant to have the 
finger of admiration, or scorn, 
pointed at you as the magician’s 
boy, or the conjuror’s devil; nor 
is it nice when you are walking 
with a lady to hear the crowd 
begin to hoot and cry out at that 
lady as a witch. 

Jack spent two months in this 
abode of the dead, this last linger- 
ing fane of the supernatural. 
His connection with the Bastables 
was rudely severed by Myles 
Cuolahan. For the honest pedlar 
happened to call at the house 
while a clairvoyante exhibition 
was proceeding. The lady, in her 
curtained alcove, sat upon the 
velvet throne staring before her 
with rigid eyes. Prospero, or 
rather Mr. Bastable, armed with a 
wand, made all sorts of passes in 
front of her. Jack, dressed in 
Syrian garb, swung a censer before 
the magician, evidently consider- 
ing the whole exhibition as one 
eminently calculated to amuse and 
instruct the three gentlemen who 
were paying for it. Myles took 
in the whole proceedings at a 
glance; seized the boy by the 
arm, dragged him off to his bed- 
room, changed his dress, and bore 
him back in triumph to the 
astonished Mr. Bastable. 
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‘Gentlemen all,’ he said, ‘ ’tis 
only little Jack, and not a-haythen 
pagan, though he was dressed up 
in green and gold. Misther Bas- 
table, ye’ll find another boy, ’av 
ye plase, to do yer conjurin’ 
tricks—conjurin’, indeed! betther 
conjurin’ I’ve seen at Pettigo 
Fair. Can ye swaller a red-hot 
poker, tell me that? Can ye pass 
a shillin’ out of yer own pocket 
into mine, tell me that? Can ye 
lick up a plateful o’ fire without 
so much as winkin’, tell me that ? 
Spirits, is it?—-what is it, at all, 
that they do for ye? Come, Jack, 
we'll be going. The next time ye 
want a boy, spick and span new, 
Bastable, bid him come to me for 
a charackter, and it’s a fine one as 
we'll give ye. And as for’ ye,’ 
he turned upon the unhappy three 
who were about to pay a five- 
pound note for a spiritual mani- 
festation of a superior order, and 
now stood aghast at the unex- 
pected turn; ‘as for ye, ye three 
poor misguided fools, go home 
wid ye. Tell yer wives that ye 
are not to be trusted out alone; 
and say yer prayers to be forgiven 
for the wicked tempting of Provi- 
dence. Bastable, I’ll take Jack, 
and I forgive ye.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘Bur what am I to do with you, 
Jack? asked Myles, as they left 
the oracular dwelling of the Bas- 
tables. ‘What am I to do with 
you at all? 

* T'll go with you, Myles.’ 

Myles looked at the little figure 
before him critically. He was a 
sturdy boy, full of life, vigour, and 
strength; not a delicately pretty 
boy, with his rough, firm features, 
but a boy whom mothers of deli- 
cately pretty children might sigh to 
look upon. Everything about him 
denoted strength, from the curly 


brown locks, the clear blue eyes, 
the square forehead, the clean-cut 
nostril, the projecting chin, down 
to his sturdy legs. A boy, like 
his border ancestor, of the strong 
arm. Some boys dance when they 
walk; the passing moments play 
them a kind of waltz, to which 
their feet go ever tripping in 
cadence: these are the imaginative 
boys; out of such stuff are made 
poets, artists, preachers, enthu- 
siasts. Some boys slouch, and of 
such are made, if they are well 
born, sensualists of the lower order, 
and if their cradle be the gutter, 
habitual criminals. Some boys 
walk ever gravely at the same 
pace, never quickening at the 
agitation of a pulse, never slacken- 
ing at a disturbing thought: these 
boys are the successful ones in 
life; they follow the beaten track, 
are never tempted aside from the 
line of duty, dutifully swim in the 
current of the world; they get 
money, they have children at their 
desire, their eyes swell out with 
fatness, and they go to heaven. 
Other boys there are whose step 
is a sort of triumphal march; 
they dream great things, of what 
kind they know not yet; and as 
they go their feet move in a 
rhythmic beat to the grand 
orchestral procession in their 
minds. Such) boys as these are 
perhaps the happiest of all, for if 
they succeed they win great names 
and power as well as fortune; and 
if they fail, as needs must oftenest 
happen, they fall gloriously in the 
great battle of life. Jack was one 
of these, his mind as yet full of 
grand confidence, and the world 
teeming with all kinds of glorious 
possibilities. He knew nothing 
except to read and write, and to 
discern the ores. He had no book 
learning at all: did not know 
whether the world was round or 
square; absolutely could not tell 
you whether England—I think 
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he had never heard the name of 
England—was an island or a con- 
tinent: had not yet, even, though 
it seems incredible, learned the 
names of the kings of Judah; so 
that what the boy had for the 
basis of his dreams the Lord only 
knows. 

If you watch a baby asleep you 
will see the ridiculous little animal 
every now and then smile in un- 
conscious appreciation of some 
dream-told joke, some unexpected 
combination of events, some hila- 
rious recollection, which must 
have been produced out of the 
events of his short life. So with 
Jack. In the squalor and misery 
of his past life there had been 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
furnish him with hopes or ambi- 
tions. All was mean, pitiful, and 
degrading ; and yet here he was, 
at ten years old, with the audacity 
of a young Prince of Wales, look- 
ing forward to a future which was 
all, in some undefined way, to be 
spent in realms of splendour and 
joy. In Jack’s mind, splendour 
and joy meant work, and the only 
form of work with which he was 
acquainted was the assaying of 
metals and the analysis of com- 
pounds. 

‘Go with me, Jack? 
Myles. 

‘I’ve been with you before, you 
know, Myles.’ 

‘ And then I had to carry you 
most of the way, Jack. But it’s 
four years ago, and you've grown 
since then.’ 

‘Carry me? Jack blushed with 
shame. ‘Why, Myles, do you 
think———But tell me, Myles, you 
would like me with you on the 
road, wouldn’t you ? we could talk 
about Norah, you know; and I 
could carry the pack when you 
were tired-—and—and—you know, 
Myles, if you felt inclined to break 
the pledge, you could tell me, and 
I'd prevent you.’ 
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Myles laughed. 

‘ Break the pledge, is it? Niver 
a fear, lad. Bedad, barrin’ a weak- 
ness in the legs when I pass a 
House, which is force of habit, 
may-be, I never feel desire for 
dhrink. Ah! boy, if I’d known 
before what a good dhrink ginger 
beer is, and how much better you 
get along with coffee, I’d be a rich 
man this day. But you shall go 
with me, Jack, and—don’t laugh, 
Jack—lI’ve been reshuming my 
education at the point where I 
left it thirty years ago. That was 
when Misther M‘Briarty turned 
me out of his academy at Belfast. 
He was a Connaught man, ye 
know, and a great friend of my 
father’s, bein’ almost of as ancient 
a family. And he used to hang 
up legs of mutton in the chimney 
to smoke, and when he was hungry, 
which was pretty well always, for 
he had a divil of a twist on him, 
he would cut off a collop, put it 
in the frying-pan and eat it whilst 
he went on wi’ the studies. He 
was an illigant scholar, John 
M‘Briarty ; but one day he went 
out on important business with 
my father, nothin’ short of swear- 
ing an alibi for an illicit distiller, 
and left the school in charge of 
me and Mike Feargus, one of the 
poor scholars that used to go up 
and down Ireland. “ Myles,” says 
Mike, “ I’m mortial hungry,” look- 
ing at the collops. “Is there 
time?” says I. “ Lashins,” says 
he. With that he whips down a 
leg of mutton, and in a minute 
the collops was on the fire. Would 
you believe the bad luck? Before 
we'd well finished the first frying- 
pan full, and were beginning the 
second, who should come in but 
the masther and my father! The 
masther took Mike, and my father 
took me. 

*“ My collops, ye young divil !” 
cries M‘Briarty, with the sthrap 
in his hand over Mike. “ Collops 
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o’ mutton!” cries my father, with 
his big stick over me. “If it 
hadn’t been Friday I shouldn’t 
have minded, ye black murdherin 
Prodesdan.” And then my edu- 
cation finished, for I left school 
the same day, and my father and 
all, and a black Prodesdan I’ve 
been ever since. A quare religious 
conversion, wasn’t it, Jack? But 
my father was a votedheen, what 
the Scotch call unco guid.’ 

‘ But what have you got in your 
hand, Myles?’ asked Jack, im- 
patient at this long story. 

‘It’s a joggrephy book, Jack, 
and we'll go through it together 
when we've got a quiet evening 
to ourselves. Joggrephy and his- 
tory, the bookseller said it was. 
May-be it will throw a light on 
the dirty Saxons in Ireland. We'll 
start to-morrow, if it’s fine.’ 

Jack’s preparations were easily 
made, and consisted entirely in 
exchanging his green page’s suit 
for such rougher and stronger 
garments as might be better fitted 
for road work, Myles himself super- 
intending his outfit with great 
care. The finishing stroke was 
completed by taking off the boy’s 
white collar and wrapping a com- 
mon red handkerchief round his 
throat. More depends upon the 
presence of a collar than would be 
generally supposed, and I think, 
dear reader, you would be sur- 
prised at the change in your per- 
sonal appearance which you may 
effect by the simple process of 
tying up your neck with a common 
red wrapper. However, it mattered 
little for Jack. He was tired of 
one life, and was going to begin 
another. Back to that old life on 
the road, of which he had the 
faint recollections that cling about 
the age of four and five. He 
could remember being carried in 
Myles’s arms. He could remember 
the wood fire by the roadside, the 
camp of gipsies, the cart hung 





round with brooms and brushes, 
all sorts of little things. Myles’s 
regular beat was about Yorkshire, 
with occasional visits to certain 
towns in the more northern coun- 
ties; once a year, for instance, 
but not oftener, he went to visit 
Bedesbury, and see how his little 
girl was getting on. Once a week, 
since his reform left him regularly 
with money to spare, he sent off 
his earnings, without keeping ac- 
count, to Miss Ferens. And it was 
on this beat that he now proposed 
for a time, at least, to take about 
with him little Jack. What to 
do with him afterwards, what was 
to become of the boy eventually, 
of course never entered into honest 
Myles’s head to consider. 

He carried the pack in a box 
slung on to his back. It was filled 
with all sorts of light things likely 
to be wanted at the farms and 
cottages. There were pins, needles, 
tape, ribbon, string, scissors, 
thimbles, thread, silk, worsted, 
white twist, and more besides, all 
in a flat, square box, that lay 
across the hawker’s shoulders, 
and, by long practice in carrying, 
caused him no inconvenience at 
all. In his hand he carried a 
stout stick. A pipe was stuck in 
his felt hat; and if you had exa- 
mined the inside of his coat you 
would have found it filled with 
pockets, some of them buttoned 
up containing money, and some 
occupied with the small articles of 
toilet and personal luggage which 
Mr. Cuolahan—a man of simple 
habits—considered indispensable. 
All Jack’s luggage was a little 
knapsack, picked up a great bar- 
gain by Myles, and strapped empty 
to his back. ‘The common tramps, 
Jack,’ said his patron, ‘carry all 
their traps in a red handkerchief. 
We are respectable hawkers; so 
you fix up the knapsack.’ 

They started next day at six. 
The day was fine—one of those 
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clear, cool days in July, when the 
wind, in the shade, makes you 
think that summer is hardly yet 
arrived. They had their breakfast 
— coffee and bread-and-butter — 
and were out of the town and 
well among the fields before the 
lazy maids had opened the shutters 
and taken in the milk. Jack walked 
soberly enough while they were 
within the streets; but once out- 
side and in the country lanes —for 
Myles did not affect high-roads— 
he ran and danced about like 
some little puppy beside its 
master. 

Myles’s trade was chiefly in the 
cottages. He knew everybody on 
his road, especially the wives and 
daughters, and was in great esteem 
among the ladies as one who never 
went to a public-house, and saved 
his money. Thus he acted as an 
example ora scarecrow. The affa- 
bility with which he would sit 
down, tell a story, drink a glass of 
milk, and even, as had happened 
more than once, bestow a fatherly 
kiss upon any of the girls that 
might be comely, had a good deal 
to do with his popularity. And 
then another thing helped: Myles 
was honest. If people bought a 
reel of cotton marked fifty yards, 
there was no need to measure it, 
because—you see it was twenty 
years ago—Myles did not cheat, 
and the manufacturers then were 
honest. Now nothing pays so 
well as honesty if you are in trade. 
If you are not, perhaps honesty is 
not so necessary. Considering, 
then, that Myles had to visit every 
cottage, to talk to every old wo- 
man, to open his pack at most, 
and to introduce little Jack, it is 
not surprising that his rate of 
progress should be slow; and, 
after giving time for all these oc- 
cupations, and for having dinner 
and tea on the road—neither of 
them banquets of great luxury— 
the first day’s work, enough for 


Jack, consisted of some twelve 
miles in all. 

The day’sjourney brought them to 
the manufacturing town of Dayles- 
ford. Cuolahan led the way, the 
boy dragging tired limbs after him, 
to a tavern which stood in a bye- 
street. Outside it was a quiet, 
dingy-looking place, with nothing 
to mark it but a sign- post swing- 
ing from the wall. Inside, those 
who knew it were wont to say that 
it was the resort of all the devils 
in Yorkshire. Thither resorted 
the better class of tramps, those 
who unite the doubtful callings of 
beggar and impostor, ladies and 
gentlemen who have mostly at 
different times made acquaintance 
with the inside of the country’s 
gaols. It must be recorded, per- 
haps to the disadvantage of Myles, 
that, though the very paragon of 
rectitude himself, he regarded the 
departure from virtue in others as 
an unfortunate accident due - to 
circumstances, rather than as a 
thing in itself to cause any rupture 
of friendly relations with the 
victim. In other words, Myles 
Cuolahan had been, for twenty 
years and more out of a life of 
forty years, a wanderer and a 
tramp. His lines of life had 
thrown him among other wanderers 
and tramps not so honest as him- 
self; and he had learned to regard 
the habitual criminal as a gentle- 
man who made his living by ways 
which he did not follow mainly 
because he had never had any 
occasion to desert his own. Some 
people are honest because they get 
on in the world. It never does te 
inquire too closely into motives, 
but perhaps Myles was one of 
these: for the licensed hawker 
makes good earnings, and Myles 
had very early in life found out 
the secret that it is best to give 
people their money’s worth. 

The landlord was behind the 
bar, a short, thickset man, with a 
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stubbly beard and a fat, spotty 
face, smoking the short pipe that 
never left his lips except when 
he was sleeping or eating. He 
wore rings on his bloated fingers, 
had a big gold breast-pin, a huge 
watch-chain, and looked what he 
was, an unscrupulous, greedy, 
sensual creature, with pluck 
enough to carry out the plans that 
his narrow and crafty mind sug- 
gested. He grinned a welcome. 

‘Myles Cuolahan! It is a year 
and more since you came here last. 
What will you drink? Oh! I for- 
got. Well, here’s a bottle of 
ginger beer. And who have you 
got with you?’ 

‘ We'll have the best room, Misther 
Coger, the double-bedded room, 
and no one else in it. This boy 
is Jack Armstrong, my boy, you 
know, that I told you of. He’s 
tired now, poor chap, and we'll 
have a cup of tea and a chop for 
supper. Who is in the house to- 
night ? 

‘You may well ask who,’ said 
Mr. Coger. ‘I don’t suppose there’s 
been such a houseful since I 
opened this bar. Why, to begin 
with, there’s Captain Cardiff him- 
self, drinking sherry wine by the 
pint, and smoking cigars at four- 
pence. None of your twopenny 
smokes and gin-and-water for the 
Captain.’ 

‘No!’ said Myles, slapping his 
leg. ‘Cardiff Jack? Why, the 
last I heard of him he was in Mill- 
bank for that little affair you 
know of P 

‘ Ay, ay,’ returned the landlord. 





(To be continued.) 


‘But say nothing about Millbank 
to Mr. Cardiff; he wants that for- 
gotten. Then there’s General 
Duckett.’ 

‘ What’s the General doing here?” 
asked Myles. ‘I thought he and 
his boys were always down in 
Kent.’ 

‘So they are ... so they are. 
But I think he is looking out for 
more boys. Ah, Myles! if you’d 
think of it, what a lovely bonnet 
that child of yours would make?’ 

Myles put a protecting hand on 
little Jack, who had taken advan- 
tage of the conversation to fall fast 
asleep on a settle. ‘No, no, Coger. 
You know me. Jack and I are on 
another lay. General Duckett! 
General Duckett! Why, he must 
be nigh eighty years of age.’ 

‘Eighty if he’s a day; and as 
fresh and spry as most men of 
sixty. But there’s lots more be- 
hind. There’s Shallow Bob, the 
turnpike sailor; there’s Liverpool 
Joe, the quack; there’s the fellow 
with the queer name—what is it? 
—the foreign chap, with his patter 
and his religion. We never were 
so lively before. You don’t drink 
as you used, Myles; and I’m sorry 
for you, because they will have 
their joke.’ 

‘All right, Coger, all right. 
We'll have a jolly evening, though 
I am a teetotaller. Send us in the 
supper, will you ?—Wake up Jack, 
my boy. You shall go to bed pre- 
sently.’ 

He woke up the boy, and they 
passed on into the inner room. 
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THE MODERN STAGE, AND SOME OF ITS CRITICS. 


‘TTYHE stage has gone down and 

down, descending lower and 
lower every year with accelerating 
speed, and is now in danger of 
perishing altogether, beneath a 
mass of bawling ignorance and 
shameless folly.’ 

Such is the recorded opinion of 
one of the most popular of our 
modern actors, Mr. Henry G. Ne- 
ville. He spoke these words in 
1871, and he prints them unre- 
servedly in 1875; and what so 
experienced an artist thinks and 
publishes with reference to the 
stage must command the earnest 
consideration of all admirers and 
well-wishers of the drama. 

The observation has not un- 
frequently been made of late that 
if ‘Hamlet’ can enjoy a run of 
two hundred nights and prove.to 
be a large pecuniary success, it is 
clear that public appreciation of 
the dramatic art must be as strong 
as ever it was, and that good 
plays, well acted, and well mounted 
{to use a theatrical term), are 
certain to draw large audiences, 
and prove remunerative in every 
way to those who are concerned 
in their production; consequently 
there is no danger whatever of 
the drama ‘ perishing altogether’; 
and that if certain theatres fail 
from a commercial point of view, 
the cause of the failure is to be 
sought for in bad dramatists, and 
companies to match. 

To this it may be replied that 
this statement, like all others, 
contains a certain amount of truth, 
but it is fallacious from being a 
hasty generalisation. ‘Hamlet’ 
has ever been the most fascinating 
play for an English audience, and 
playgoers are so fond of it and 
know it so well that one of their 
greatest pleasures is to witness 





some new aspirant for stage 
honours undertake the part. If 
a favourite actor announces that 
he intends to play the eccentric 
Prince of Denmark he is certain 
to secure a very considerable 
amount of sympathy, and large 
audiences are certain to flock to- 
gether for many nights out of 
sheer curiosity to see what he will 
make of it. It is given to very 
few actors to play Othello, because 
a satisfactory rendering of this 
terrible part requires an immense 
amount of physical energy. The 
Moor of Venice is essentially a 
powerful, full-blooded man, a 
creature noble and generous, it is 
true, but sensual and passionate 
to the last degree. Othello can - 
never be anything but a failure 
when the actor has not sufficient 
weight and muscular force to 
portray the overwhelming passion 
which the language and situations 
of the drama inexorably require. 
It is almost impossible to conceive 
Mr. Irving in the part, though, 
doubtless, the present hero of the 
Lyceum Theatre would create a 
sensation as Iago, compared with 
which his recent success as Ham- 
let would be as nothing. King 
Lear, too, is a part for which in- 
tellectual ability alone would not 
suffice. Here must be shown the 
decadence of superior bodily 
strength, the failing grandeur of 
the aged lion, the dimning of the 
mental faculties, which, in the 
vigour of a boisterous manhood, 
led the possessor on to conquest 
and to kingship. Macbeth, on 
the other hand, is akin to Hamlet; 
in both we see ‘ letting J dare not 
wait upon I would.’ Both are 
sensitive creatures of poetic mould, 
seeing visions, and dreaming 
dreams, and in both characters 
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the physical is subordinated to 
the intellectual, and therefore both 
are more fitted for the reserved 
and reasoning art of English 
actors. Storms of passion and 
whirlwinds of frenzy are unsuited 
to English natures, and in the 
delineations of such scenes our 
native actors are seldom happy. 
And therefore we may take it that 
although it is most creditable to 
popular taste that ‘ Hamlet’ should 
in these days, under peculiarly 
favourable circumstances, run as 
long as an adaptation of a Parisian 
sensation drama, we must be care- 
ful how we jump to the conclusion 
that Mr. Neville’s sweeping censure 
of the stage, of which he is so 
distinguished an ornament, is 
wholly undeserved. 

In the first place, it is somewhat 
remarkable that in the present 
age of great literary activity the 
number of existing dramatists is 
ludicrously small. It is well 
known that the emoluments of 
the tolerably successful playwright 
are by no means disproportionate 
to his labours; yet it is impossible 
that the competition can be very 
great when we count the names 
of modern dramatists, and re- 
member that there are some five- 
and-thirty theatres in London, 
and that Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Birmingham, Leeds, Shef- 
field, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
other large towns all possess first- 
class theatres which are eagerly 
sought after by populations eager 
for intellectual entertainment. But 
the names of the dramatists are 
very simple to reckon up. When 
we have mentioned Messieurs 
Tom Taylor, Charles Reade, Bayle 
Bernard, Westland Marston, Wills, 
Oxenford, Gilbert, Albery, Bouci- 
cault, and Palgrave Simpson, we 
have well-nigh exhausted the list 
of known living playwrights, and 
among those recently deceased we 
must think of Lord Lytton, Watts 





Philips, and Robertson. Add to 
these the names of Byron, Reece, 
Burnand, and Farnie, as purveyors 
of the eminently laughable element 
in dramatic literature, and we 
really cannot think of any more. 
The diffuse theatrical literature 
of the ‘ Era’ newspaper makes us 
aware, certainly, that there are a 
few other neophytes, but their 
reputations have yet to be made. 
And even among the names re- 
corded above there are to be found 
one or two who owe their fame 
to a wide and intimate knowledge 
of the Parisian stage. How is it 
that the profession of dramatic 
writing is so limited, and how is 
it that such a scanty stock of 
authors is sufficient for the nu- 
merous theatres and audiences of 
Great Britain and Ireland ? 

It is not easy to give a concise 
reply, but a cynic might remark, 
without unduly exaggerating facts, 
that English audiences are not 
critics of the highest order, and 
if, somehow or other, it becomes 
‘the thing’ to go and see certain 
pieces, everybody will go and see 
them. It has been ‘the thing’ 
for many years past to go and see 
‘Lord Dundreary.’ It has been 
equally the fashion to go to the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where 
Robertson filled the treasury, but 
where a greater than Robertson 
‘ failed to attract’ large audiences. 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ was a 
failure, where ‘School’ was an 
enormous success. On this point 
we shall have something to say 
by-and-by. But it may be fairly 
said that the usual long run of a 
successful piece, extending fre- 
quently over two-thirds of the 
year, is a very sufficient reason 
why there should be little com- 
petition in the world of dramatic 
authorship. The successful author 
receives orders for other theatres 
on the strength of his triumph 
at one, and travelling companies 
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are organised by their enterprising 
London manager, or some specu- 
lative theatrical agent, to take a 
successful London piece through 
the provinces, and so prevent all 
chances of original authorship in 
the country. Again, it has become 
the habit of London managers to 
look abroad for the foundations 
of their fortunes, and if a sensa- 
tional drama proves enormously 
successful in Paris, the right to 
produce the piece in England is 
at once secured, and some com- 
petent person is paid a considerable 
fee to adapt the drama for repre- 
sentation on the London boards. 
‘The Two Orphans,’ and ‘ Round 
the World in Eighty Days,’ and 
‘ The Detective,’ are cases in point. 
Nobody, of course, can dream of 
finding fault with English managers 
for adopting such a policy, for 
they must look at these things 
from a commercial point of view, 
and they will naturally do what 
is best for their own interests. 
Mr. Neville, in his essay on ‘ The 
Stage in its relation to Fine Art,’ 
deprecates the notion of money 
being made the chief object or the 
motive principle of artistic pro- 
ductions, yet it could hardly be 
expected that he would keep Mr. 
Albery’s comedy ‘The Spend- 
thrift’ on the Olympic bills when 
he found that that comedy, in 
spite of its brilliancy, elegance, 
and undoubted merit, ‘ failed to 
secure’ large audiences. As a 
literary production ‘The Spend- 
thrift’ is incomparably superior 
to ‘The Two Orphans,’ which 
recently enjoyed a long period of 
financial prosperity. And there- 
fore, while the public taste remains 
as it is, it is not surprising that 
men of poetic imagination and 
real literary ability shrink from 
the unthankful task of writing 
for the stage in the dim hope that 
some day or other their merit will 
be recognised, and meet with its 
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substantial reward. Itis whispered, 
however, in theatrical circles that 
a great play by Mr. Wills, the 
author of ‘ Charles the First,’ will 
shortly be produced at the Olympic 
Theatre, in which the nobler aspect 
of Cromwell will be displayed, and 
fine dramatic art will have another 
chance from the standpoints both 
of literature and dramatic energy. 
To this representation playgoers 
may reasonably look forward with 
the keenest interest, and another 
success on the part of Mr. Wills, 
whose aims are unquestionably of 
the highest order, may impel 
other able writers to seek those 
dramatic honours which no as- 
piring author should despise. 

But this by the way. There is 
another reason which prevents 
many capable literary inventors 
from seriously turning their atten- 
tion to the stage, and that is the 
painful dearth of really competent 
actresses. We have a very con- 
siderable number of excellent, 
painstaking, well-educated, and 
superior actors on our modern 
stage, but there is an alarming 
lack of anything but mediocre 
actresses. A really great tragic 
actress is absolutely unknown in 
England. Mrs. Hermann Vezin is 
the nearest approach to anything 
of the kind that we can think of, 
but where is she? How is it that 
her great talents find no place in 
London? No one can deny the 
excellence of Miss Ada Cavendish 
in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s peculiar 
play ‘The New Magdalen,’ but 
she has no recognised home or 
position on the London boards, as 
she ought to have. Mrs. Charles 
Viner is admirable in melodrama, 
but we want something superior 
still. Miss Bateman, who will be 
always remembered by her imper- 
sonation of Leah, is shortly to 
appear at the Lyceum Theatre as 
Lady Macbeth. We have heard 
that she has played the part often 
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in the provinces, but we have not 
heard that her performance of 
this weird part is anything much 
superior to the usual style. Let 
us hope that in September we 
shall see a rendering of the part 
that will be equal to the occasion. 
In the meantime we scan dra- 
matic criticisms, frequent play- 
houses, and study the ‘Era’ 
newspaper, but we can see no 
trace of feminine histrionic talent 
of really high order. All is tame, 
commonplace, and mechanical, 
when any part requiring force, 
passion and intellectual compre- 
hension is to be played. And, 
further, it is to be feared that 
there is a considerable amount of 
truth in the remark which is so 
often to be heard in the stalls, 
namely, that too many actresses 
evidently do not know how to act 
ladies. Miss Le Thiere and Mrs. 
St. Henry almost stand alone in 
ability to play such a part as the 
former sustained in ‘The New 
Magdalen.’ As for those who are 
capable of playing young ladies 
well, it is sufficient to say that 
there are few who could sustain 
Miss Fowler’s part in ‘ The Spend- 
thrift’ as easily and as gracefully 
as she did, and we are bound to 
add with a feeling of anger for the 
sake of the English stage, that Mr. 
Neville’s indictment as to ‘ bawling 
ignorance and shameless folly’ is 
fully sustained when we regard the 
numberless specimens of the fe- 
male sex who have adopted the 
stage as a profession, whose vul- 
garity is only equalled by their 
impudence. Such creatures have 
no instinct of art about them; 
their sole ambition is to display 
their personal charms, and gratify 
their taste for gorgeous raiments 
and dishonourable admiration. 
But for such a state of things 
as this, it must be candidly ad- 
mitted that the theatre-going 
public is principally to blame. 
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Our English audiences, it must be 
owned, are not apt to be very 
critical, and they are essentially 
good-natured. They pay their 
money to be amused, and it does 
not seem to matter to them much 
whether they laugh at or with the 
actors and actresses on the stage. 
They can honour with genuine 
admiration any really great and 
thoroughly artistic performance ; 
but they have been so long accus- 
tomed to mediocre representations, 
that they have become very to- 
lerant of imbecility and even of 
impertinence. And it may be 
further admitted that they have 
not much right to pretend to any 
higher critical capacities, when it 
is remembered how strongly so- 
ciety has set its face against 
educated ladies ‘going on the 
stage.’ If the dramatic profession 
is one which it is disgraceful for 
any lady to adopt, reason compels 
us to say that no lady ought to 
enter a theatre at all. And social 
inconsistency is still more strongly 
brought out, when we reflect how 
excessively popular are amateur 
theatricals, and to what a pro- 
fessional extent they are carried. 
There are several private houses 
in England which possess a regular 
theatre, where every theatrical 
contrivance and stage appurte- 
nance are to be found, and where 
performances are repeated night 
after night, to which friends, 
tenants, and tradespeople are 
in turn invited as spectators. 
Nobody thinks there is any harm 
in this, and as a simple matter of 
fact there is no harm. Ladies, in 
the highest sense of the term, 
eagerly and brilliantly assist in 
these performances, which are 
rapidly becoming public in every 
way; for we know that ladies 
often act in private theatres to 
promiscuous audiences who pay 
their money for admission. Why, 
then, should educated ladies who 
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are born with the dramatic in- 
stinct strong in them, but have 
no other future to look forward 
to, except, perhaps, a prize in the 
matrimonial market, be debarred 
from adopting the stage as a pro- 
fession ? Surely it is as honourable 
to work for a livelihood with God- 
given talents as to sell a hand- 
some face to a wealthy suitor. 
Surely it is not less worthy of a 
clever woman to teach adults, from 
the stage, what they are and what 
they ought to be, than to incul- 
cate the rudiments of education 
in the schoolroom. Surely, if the 
theatre is a place to which we 
may take our wives and daughters 
with impunity, we should desire 
that the actresses whose art they 
are to witness, should be in their 
turn women contact with whom 
they should have no cause to 
shrink from. Is it not a crying 
shame, and a disgrace to the liberal 
and enlightened age in which 
it is our boast to live, that, when 
gentlemen of birth and education 
find it necessary to adopt the stage 
as their profession, they should 
also find it necessary to change 
their names, as if they were doing 
something of which society thinks 
they ought to be ashamed? Those 
who are practically acquainted 
with the profession know by bitter 
experience the toil, the hardships, 
the drudgery, the disappointments, 
that have to be gone through in 
years of hardest work, before a 
substantial position can be gained; 
and society, for whose intellectual 
amusement and intelligent re- 
creation the theatre exists, should 
warmly and heartily recognise the 
labours and efforts of those upon 
whom it depends so much, and do 
all in its power—and it can do a 
great deal—to elevate and encou- 
rage all who possess true dramatic 
genius. 

Of course it should. But after 
all, what does society know about 
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such things? One of the poets of 
the period, Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
has recently, in the pages of the 
‘New Quarterly Magazine,’ made 
the world aware of what he thinks 
about the modern stage. He tells 
us that, if poets and philosophers 
glance ‘contemptuously at the 
theatre,’ the ‘real fault lies with 
the intellectual barrenness of this 
generation.’ It does not lie, he 
explains, with the modern actors 
and the modern public, but in the 
fact that we have no great drama- 
tist. ‘Let a great dramatist 
arise, and he will find great actors, 
and perhaps a great manager.’ A 
‘ great manager,’ in Mr. Buchanan’s 
sense, would be truly a portent in 
these days, and we hardly know 
where we are to look for him, un- 
less we are to have a Minister of 
Dramatic Entertainments, and 
even then we doubt if he would 
be much superior to Messrs. Hol- 
lingshead and Chatterton, of whom 
Mr. Buchanan speaks in terms of 
undisguised reproach. In truth 
Mr. Buchanan’s position should 
be reversed ; let the great actors 
arise, and he may be sure that 
the dramatist and the manager 
will not be wanting. Ask any 
dramatist of the present day if 
his heart has not been almost 
broken, and his whole energies 
discouraged, by the way in which 
his characters are cast, and the 
wretched incompetence of the 
actors who have to fill all but the 
two leading parts. Is it not well 
known to those initiated into 
green-room mysteries that actors 
in taking engagements are ex- 
pected to play under Mr. So-and-So, 
that is that they are to subordinate 
their conceptions and their talents 
to the ‘leading’ gentleman or 
lady of the theatre? Has not one 
part to be ‘ cut down ’ and another 
part to be ‘ written up’ to suit the 
scale of art in each particular 
dramatic temple? Will Othello 
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suffer Iago to divide the honours 
with him? In point of fact, has 
not the actor too often to play 
according to his salary? And 
further, are not the fortunes of a 
theatre made to depend generally 
upon the excellences of one or two 
performers, and not upon the 
merits of the company as a whole? 
It is true that in theatres where 
the broadest humour is made the 
backbone of the entertainment, 
care is taken that all the actors 
shall be funny alike ; but then the 
comic actor depends so much 
upon being played up to, and if 
the audience once loses its sense of 
merriment it naturally becomes 
depressed, and the comedian has 
very uphill work to bring the 
broad grins back again, when once 
they have given place to yawns. 
In short, it is folly to talk of 
‘ intellectual barrenness’ in days 
like these. Shakespeare, we know, 
was not for an age, but for all 
time, and for stage purposes he is 
still alive. But where are the 
actors? Mr. Irving must be suffi- 
ciently satiated with adulation, 
and it is not necessary here to 
sicken him with further praise, 
but let the two hundred audiences 
who assisted at the unexampled 
run of ‘Hamlet’—no such very 
marvellous achievement, after all 
—pbear witness how painfully me- 
diocre were all the representations 
of the other characters. King, 
Ghost, Polonius, Horatio, Laertes, 
were wearisomely commonplace. 
Each might have played the other’s 
part, and the play would have 
proceeded just the same. There 
was not the slightest individuality 
about them—no attempt at con- 
ception—no attempt at acting— 
no attempt at anything save due 
recitation of the words assigned. 
And if the greatest dramatist that 
the world has ever seen is thus 
treated, what encouragement is 
there, in England, at all events, 


for literary and inventive genius 
to turn its attention to the 
stage ? 

Mr. Buchanan is wrong. It is 
not ‘intellectual barrenness’ in 
this time of extraordinary literary 
activity that can be cited as a 
reason why the theatre is regarded 
contemptuously by ‘ poets and phi- 
losophers. Even these gifted 
persons are not altogether inde- 
pendent of publishers—excepting 
always Mr. Ruskin—and they 
must not forget that the coming 
‘great manager’ will probably 
have an eye to the receipts. How 
the commercial side of the matter 
may be treated we shall consider 
farther on when we return to Mr. 
Neville, but we have a few more 
words to say with reference to 
Mr. Buchanan’s contribution to 
theatrical controversy. 

From a foot-note in his article in 
the ‘ New Quarterly Magazine,’ it 
would seem that Mr. Buchanan 
has some reason to be dissatisfied 
with the newspaper critics for the 
way in which they wrote about 
his comedy ‘A Madcap Prince.’ 
Indeed, he is very hard upon them 
altogether. He tells us that ‘ dra- 
matic critics, for the most part, 
are small authors of Cockaigne, 
as nameless as they are incompe- 
tent, who, fora pittance, undertake 
work which few authors of position 
could be persuaded to do for an 
income” Really, we were not 
aware that the post of dramatic 
critic was such a low one that 
an ‘author of position’ should 
regard it with such supreme con- 
tempt. Mr. Buchanan is himself 
an ‘ author of position’; but, good 
heavens! what does he call his 
article on the Modern Stage, with 
its slashing comments upon play- 
wrights, actors, and managers, 
but criticism of the keenest kind ? 
Poor Mr. Oxenford, the ‘ Times’ 
critic, will be surprised at being 
told that he ‘ floods the stage with 
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vulgar farces and dramas adapted 
from the French. Mr. Dutton 
Cook, the dramatic representative 
of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ may 
not altogether relish the faint 
praise that is awarded to him, 
when he sees that Mr. Buchanan’s 
principal presumption in his fa- 
vour is that he writes en amateur. 
Mr. Buchanan seems to consider 
it a lamentable thing that the 
critics do not lead the public. 
Surely it would be a most unde- 
sirable thing that they should do 
so. If they did, their power 
would be simply intolerable. 
Their business is to record faith- 
fully what they have seen, and 
to state their general impressions, 
giving, at the same time, their 
reasons for the conclusion they 
arrive at as to the intrinsic merits 
of the play and the performers. 
That there are ‘some mad, aban- 
doned critics’ is perfectly true, 
but, as a rule, they do their work 
honestly, although they may not do 
it brilliantly; and we have only 
to refer to Mr. Buchanan’s own 
criticisms on the late Mr. Robert- 
son, which are very just and 
truthful, and place the reputation 
of the lamented author on its 
proper level. A great writer Mr. 
Robertson never could have become; 
a great idea probably never entered 
his brain. The plays with which 
his name is associated are amusing 
caricatures of domestic life, and 
when well acted are extremely 
amusing. It can hardly be said 
that they will ever take a promi- 
nent position in the literature 
of the library. A writer in the 
‘Temple Bar’ magazine for June, 
who evidently admires Mr. Robert- 
son ‘not wisely, but too well,’ 
goes so far as to say that ‘he will 
one day stand, not with Sheridan 
or Goldsmith, who wrote two or 
three good comedies of human 
nature, leaving no school, but 
rather with Moliére and Gluck, 


who left behind them a theatrical 
revolution.’ Assertions of this 
kind damage the memory they are 
intended to sustain. Mr. Byron’s 
comedy ‘Our Boys’ is quite as 
good as any piece of Mr. Robert- 
son’s, but, probably, Mr. Byron 
does not aspire to found a school, 
any more than he anticipates 
being placed with Sheridan. 

There is another remark made 
by Mr. Buchanan, which has a 
considerable amount of truth in 
it, and it is this: ‘ The one great 
obstacle to anything like high 
dramatic art in England is a con- 
spiracy on the part of authors, 
managers, and actors to emascu- 
late and conventionalise all their 
productions by a constant tacit 
reference to Mr. Podsnap’s “ young 
person.” Plays must be simple in 
structure and succinct in plot to 
suit. the comprehension of the 
* young person.”’ Without think- 
ing it necessary to endorse Mr. 
Buchanan’s description of the Lord 
Chamberlain as the ‘spokesman 
of an illiterate Court,’ and as a 
‘ scented courtling,’ we may en- 
tirely admit that the censorial 
logic that permits the vulgarities 
of opera-bouffe, and the inverted 
morality of ‘The New Magdalen,’ 
is somewhat questionable when 
it disallows the representation of 
some of the finest of the French 
dramas because they show the 
social misery that ensues from 
breaches of the seventh com- 
mandment. If a modern writer 
had compiled ‘Othello,’ and Shake- 
speare’s play had not survived, 
would it have been licensed? Un- 
doubtedly not. To speak plainly, 
is adultery less fit for the motive 
principle of a play than murder, 
forgery, and lying? Is society so 
pure that such a vice does not 
need to be held up to public 
reprobation? It is a well-known 
fact that when ‘Les Filles de 
Marbre’ was first produced in 
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Paris it produced such an effect 
that the demi-monde made a frantic 
effort to hiss it down. The same 
piece has been naturalised upon the 
English stage under the name of 
‘The Marble Heart,’ and, in order 
to conform to the puerile standard 
of the censorship, its true moral 
has been wholly and entirely lost. 
Why, dramatic authors may ask 
in justice, is there no censorship 
over novels? Circulating libraries 
and railway bookstalls are choked 
with indecent romances which can 
do no more than suggest prurient 
ideas. Why may not the stage 
deal with social vices which, 
cancer-like, devour the very heart- 
life of the community? Is it, 
one is tempted to ask, that the 
State critic fears to wound the 
feelings of the actresses that might 
be called upon to play parts which 
might be to them personally dis- 
tasteful? The annals of the Di- 
vorce Court published in the daily 
papers, the veiled histories of 
moral depravity which are hinted 
at during five-o’clock tea gossip, 
and more openly canvassed in 
club smoking-rooms, are social 
sores that need the knife of public 
cauterisation. The stage is the 
place of all others where social 
crimes should be held up to public 
hatred, contempt, and ridicule. It 
is emphatically to assist at its 
degradation to regard it merely as 
a mechanical device for creating 
laughter and after-dinner amuse- 
ment. It is true that the world 
loves pleasure— more, perhaps, 
now than ever—and seeks, after 
its daily toil, nothing but recrea- 
tion; but pleasure and recreation 
are of the truest kind when they 
leave an impression behind them 
which can be afterwards thought 
of with a sensation of delight, 
and with a feeling that the tem- 
porary enjoyment has left behind 
a charm and food for thought 
which in their turn may prove 


prolific of good. The theatre 
ought to be the highest intellec- 
tual recreation we possess, and it 
is the duty of actors and authors 
to regard it in this light. Neither 
need be afraid that their salaries 
or emoluments will suffer from 
nobler notions than those which 
now so generally obtain. Shake- 
speare is still the best-loved author, 
and those actors are the greatest 
favourites who best interpret his 
mighty characters. It may seem 
paradoxical to say that it is both 
a national disgrace and a national 
triumph that Signor Salvini 
should have played, in London, 
Othello and Hamlet in Italian 
with such magnificent success. 
Ah! if he were ours altogether! 
In the July number of ‘ Temple 
Bar’ Lady Pollock has contributed 
an article on ‘ The Poet and the 
Stage,’ which, though it is writ- 
ten in somewhat high-flown lan- 
guage, is not without its merits 
as sensible and suggestive. Her 
Ladyship condemns, with reason, 
the modern practice of ‘ long 
runs,’ but it is obvious that, as 
a theatre is expected to pay, ‘long 
runs’ must be the ambition of 
managers and actors, and it is not 
easy to see how the conflicting 
ends of business and art are to be 
reconciled. Modern painters feel 
the dilemma, and it is to be feared 
that they not unfrequently sacri- 
fice their sense of art when orders 
crowd upon them. Lady Pollock 
concludes her article by saying: ‘ All 
that can be suggested here is the 
significant fact, that those German 
and French theatres which wholly 
abjure the continuous representa- 
tions of one piece are rendered 
independent, in a great measure, 
of pecuniary loss by subsidies 
granted to them either by the 
government of the country or the 
corporations of great cities. Some 
such support seems needed for 
the establishment in England of a 
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great poetical drama, offering to 
the people high subjects of in- 
terest, and an _ entertainment 


which rouses and exalts the ima- . 


gination.’ 

It is only right to say at once, 
and plainly, to persons who write 
and talk about a national subsidy 
for a national theatre, that if 
they want to do any practical good 
for the stage, the sooner they get 
over such dreams and delusions 
the better. In the first place, no 
sane Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would ever think of asking for a 
vote of ten thousand a-year for a 
national theatre, small as the sum 
might be. No analogy can be drawn 
from the cases of the British and 
South Kensington Museums. Such 
matters are sui generis, and are not 
subjected to public competition. 
But to expect the British tax-payer 
to permit any portion of the im- 
posts he discharges with so much 
grumbling to go to the State sub- 
vention of a theatre!—a wilder 
notion can hardly be conceived. 
No doubt it would be a nice little 
thing for the Lord Chamberlain, 
the ‘scented courtling,’ as Mr. 
Buchanan poetically styles Lord 
Hertford. Such an arrangement 
would give a delicious amount of 
patronage. Why, the prompter’s 
box would change its occupant 
with every change of Government ; 
the manager would fall with the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and 
the company would go out with 
the Ministry. Members of Parlia- 
ment would put pressure in the 
right direction to get some dramatic 
constituent’s pieces produced, and 
questions would be asked in the 
House of Commons as to the fees 
charged for playbills and footstools, 
and the refreshment would be let 
through political jobbery ; and the 
probabilities are that such a na- 
tional theatre, as some people 
dream of, would shortly become 
the worst in London. In sucha 


case the Government could not 
possibly compete with private en- 
terprise. 

Mr. Neville’s scheme is far more 
possible and practical. It is ‘to 
make the stage a national institu- 
tion—to make it that of which a 
nation may be proud—to give it 
the rank of a public institution— 
—to provide for it an academy, a 
discipleship, a home—to erect a 
tribunal to which its professors 
may appeal, by which merit may be 
awarded and demerit swept away 
into the oblivion it deserves—a 
tribunal from which spangled nu- 
dity and tinselled impudence may 
shrink abashed, and before which 
genius may lift its dejected head, 
and receive the laurels of a nation’s 
praise ’! 

Something of this kind might 
undoubtedly be done; nay, it 
ought to be done. To establish 
an Academy of Dramatic Art would 
be an effort worthy of some of 
those wealthy patrons of fine arts 
who find no difficulty whatever in 
giving a thousand pounds and more 
for a single picture; and their 
money would be well spent, as far as 
humanity is concerned, for it would 
be distributed over a wider area, 
and be productive of far more 
general good. It is said that two- 
and-twenty thousand pounds were 
actually spent before the curtain 
rose upon the fairy spectacle of 
‘ Babil and Bijou’ at the Covent 
Garden Theatre, some two or three 
years ago. This may be, and we 
fervently hope itis, an exaggeration ; 
for what might not such asum have 
accomplished towards the founding 
of such an academy as has been 
mentioned, with a theatre at its 
back? What is wanted is a really 
intelligent manager, of good edu- 
cation and professional experience, 
with substantial capital, who can 
afford to engage a company com- 
petent all round, every actor being 
bound by contract to serve for a 
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certain time at a fixed salary, and 
to do his best with any part for 
which he may be cast; constant 
change of programme, and a cur- 
tailment of the present over-luxu- 
rious and unnecessarily expensive 
mise en scene. In short, why should 
not the principles upon which the 
Opera is conducted be applied to 
some one theatre? The acted 
drama appeals to truer and more 
powerful instincts than music, and 
deserves a higher recognition. Let 
the actor’s art be placed among 
the liberal professions ; let society 
discard at once and for ever the 


grovelling notion that the actor’s 
calling is an unworthy one for an 
educated gentleman or lady to 
follow, and Mr. Buchanan may rest 
assured that his ‘great dramatist 
and great manager’ will not be 
wanting; Lady Pollock’s dreams 
will be realised ; Mr. Neville’s aspi- 
rations will reach the climax of 
their satisfaction; and the theatre 
will become what Nature and Art 
have intended that it should be— 
the highest form of social instruc- 
tion and intellectual recreation that 
a noble and educated humanity can 
desire. 
Busypopy, 
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ABOVE SUSPICION. 


By Mrs. J. H. Rippe.1. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


FORTUNE AGAIN FAVOURS MR. WRIGHT. 


N November Fisherton, as a 
residence, was not a place to 
desire. 

Gone were the flowers of May 
and the glories of August, and in 
their stead water reigned supreme 
—the fields were swamps—the 
roads muddy—the aspect of Na- 
ture gloomy to a degree past de- 
scription. Even Mr. Wright, whose 
cheerfulness was proof against al- 
most anything except a visitor 
from Reuben’s, and who had an 
affection for a good London fog, 
declared at breakfast on one par- 
ticular Sunday morning that the 
weather was enough to ‘ depress 
a kitten.’ 

The younger children and Mrs. 
Wright having colds, Mr. Wright 
intimated that he considered they 
would be much better at home 
than ‘in that damp church’; to 
which arrangement Selina, nothing 
loth, assented, and perhaps, as he 
stepped out into the cheerless 
weather, Mr. Wright felt he also 
would have preferred a seat by the 
fireside to the atmosphere that 
sent a chill through his bones. 
A miserable morning—cheerless, 
raw, heavy; not at all the sort of 
morning any one would have 
selected on which to preach, to 
almost empty pews, a sermon 
which, for its production, had re- 
quired both time and thought. 

So many persons had evidently 
been of one mind with the Rector, 
that they were better at home, as 
to render his congregation a very 
limited one. Nevertheless, bad 
though the weather might be, it 
had not deterred one stranger from 


venturing to church—a modest, 
unassuming kind of man appa- 
rently, who resolutely refused all 
offers of a prominent position, and 
sat in a dark corner under the 
organ-loft, an attentive listener to 
Mr. Wright’s utterances. 

When the service was over, he 
did not leave with the rest of the 
congregation, but sauntered up 
the aisle, his hands crossed behind 
his back, looking around with the 
air of one interested in the archi- 
tecture and general appearance of 
the building. Finally he found 
himself close to the door of the 
vestry-room, which he opened 
without ceremony, and so came 
upon Mr. Wright, who was button- 
ing up his top-coat preparatory to 
venturing out into the rain, which 
by this time had begun to fall 
heavily. 

*‘ How are you ?’ asked the stran- 
ger, stretching out his hand. 

The Rev. Dien, looking a little 
surprised and somewhat displeased, 
replied that he was very well. 

* You don’t remember me,’ sug- 
gested the other. 

‘Oh! yes I do, perfectly,’ an- 
swered Mr. Wright, ‘ but it is a 
very long time since we met.’ 

Which sentence was true so far 
as it went. Mr. Wright did re- 
collect the face in which he stared, 
though when he had seen it last 
he could not decide. He knew a 
long time had elapsed, of that he 
was certain; but he was unable to 
call to mind whether it belonged 
to a money-lender, to an attorney’s 
clerk, to a sheriff’s officer, or to a 
pawnbroker. 
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The other, looking on, laughed 
and said: 

‘Come, Wright, confess you 
don’t remember me. You may re- 
collect you have seen me some- 
where, but you can’t imagine 
where. Well, I suppose I am 
changed. I have had lots of ups 
and downs, and the downs don’t 
make a fellow look younger. As 
for you, I’d have known you any- 
where. If I'd met you out in 
Africa, I’d have said, “ Holloa, 
here’s Wright, turned missionary.” 
If I’d seen you with your head 
shaved, and no end of frippery 
adorning your person, officiating 
in Rome, I’d have said, “ Here’s 
Wright, turned Papist.”’ 

‘ And pray, sir, may I inquire 
who you are who would, under 
the impossible circumstances you 
mention, make the remarks just 
quoted ? asked Mr. Wright, draw- 
ing himself up, and swelling out 
perceptibly at the breast pockets 
of his top-coat. 

Though he had a keen sense of 
humour, he writhed under even the 
suspicion of being ridiculed. This 
is an anomaly, I am informed; but 
if so, it is one frequently to be met 
with. 

‘ That will do, Wright; that is 
capital, went on the stranger, 
whom the Rev. Dion mentally ana- 
thematised as a ‘brute. ‘ No- 
thing could be better; that is the 
style I want. By-the-by, I did 
not think much of your sermon 
this morning; it was fair—yes, 
above the average certainly; but 
not what you used to deliver in 
the jolly days, when you were 
lecturer at old Innocents. Lord, 
what times those are to look back 
on! I can do my champagne every 
day if I like, but it never tastes 
as the familiar “ bitter” did then.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ cried the 
Rector, with a tragic start, as the 
other finished, ‘ you must be Ned 
Cahoon.’ 


‘ At your service,’ said the gentle- 
man with the four-honourable- 
professions-already-mentioned cast 
of countenance, and then the pair 
shook hands again in a much 
more friendly manner; and Mr. 
Wright, who had pricked up his 
worldly ears at the little word 
about champagne, said : 

‘ My dear fellow, I am delighted 
to see you; who would have 
thought of your turning up at 
Fisherton! Come and dine with 
us. Pot-luck, you know, with a 
hearty welcome for sauce.’ 

‘ All right,” answered Mr. Ca- 
hoon, slipping his hand under the 
Rector’s arm, and in this affec- 
tionate manner the pair walked be- 
neath the shelter of two umbrellas 
along the roads of Fisherton, 
which were by this time of the 
consistence of Thames mud, back 
to Selina and the children. 

‘ Beastly place, this, remarked 
the visitor, who was possessed of 
an admirable, if occasionally dis- 
concerting, frankness. 

‘ We cannot always choose our 
places in this world,’ said Mr. 
Wright, with the air of a man who, 
having modestly asked only for 
daily bread, felt intensely disgusted 
at nothing better being given to 
him. 

‘ Nor in the next, if all you par- 
sons say is true,’ retorted his com- 
panion ; ‘ which brings me back to 
what I said in the vestry. You've 
gone off in your preaching, Wright. 
How does that happen ?” 

‘My dear fellow, who do you 
suppose could preach in such a 
hole as this? answered Mr. 
Wright, emulating the candour of 
Mr. Cahoon. 

‘ Well, there’s something in that, 
to be sure,’ observed the other re- 
flectively. ‘ Fill the house, turn 
up the gas, let the organ peal loud 
enough, and the singers shout till 
they could be heard at the gates 
of the seventh heaven. That is 
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the sort of thing—eh, Wright ?—to 
stir up the eloquence of a fellow 
who has any eloquence at all. 
What congregations you used to 
draw at Innocents! Do you never 
feel, old boy, like the racehorse, 
who, having once sniffed the battle 
afar off, longs to break loose from 
his paddock, and find himself in 
the thick of the mélée once again ?’ 

Mr. Wright paused. Though the 
rain was then pouring down, he 
stopped in the middle of the 
miry side-path, and said : 

‘ My dear friend, you are quite 
correct. This place is killing me, 
mentally and physically. But why 
should I complain? What would 
be the use of my complaining? I 
am here because it is good for those 
dearest to me that I should be 
here, where I am likely to remain 
for the rest of my natural life.’ 

‘No chance of preferment, 
then? suggested Mr. Cahoon. 

‘Not the slightest. A few 
months ago I should have made 
a different answer; but that is 
all gone and past, and I am left 
stranded. I feel now just like a 
ship which, after waiting and 
waiting for a tide never destined 
to come, remains on some inhos- 
pitable coast till it drops to 
pieces.’ 

‘Humph!’ said the other, ‘I 
did not myself know ships were 
sentient creatures; but that sort 
of thing is your business; and I 
have no doubt you have mastered 
the complexities of the metaphor 
thoroughly. I cannot say I un- 
derstand your simile, but I do 
understand that Fisherton has 
disappointed you.’ 

The Rector paused before he 
replied. ‘Be frank if you can, 
but prudent always,’ was one of 
the maxims Mr. Wright would 
have engraved in a good, gentle- 
manly, clerical sort of hand, had 
he been invited by an enter- 
prising publisher to eliminate 
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from his experience and imagina- 
tion a series of maxims likely to 
prove useful to the rising popu- 
lation of Great Britain; and ac- 
cordingly the Rector was prudent 
now. 

‘I cannot say,’ he answered at 
last, ‘that Fisherton has disap- 
pointed me. I knew when I came 
here the amount of the emolument 
to be expected. If I did not know 
how far such a honorarium would 
go with a man in my position, it 
was not the fault of Fisherton, or 
—I suppose—of myself.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ agreed his com- 
panion cheerfully. ‘ Fisherton, no 
doubt, has been accustomed to 
having its religious wants at- 
tended to by a clergyman either 
of very ample means, who treated 
it superciliously, or by a clergyman 
of no means or brains, accustomed 
to look at every penny, who 
treated it indifferently, and did 
just as little work for his salary 
as an honest parson might; but 
of a person like yourself, pos- 
sessed of many preaching talents 
and no money, Fisherton, mis- 
guided, unsophisticated, behind- 
the-age, sleepy, stupid, proper 
Fisherton has really no know- 
ledge.’ 

‘ That is true enough,’ answered 
the Rector; ‘ though I cannot 
imagine how you come to know 
so much about our village. And 
that reminds me that I have never 
asked how you happen to be 
here.’ 

‘I am here on a little matter 
of business, but it can wait for 
a while,’ was the reply. ‘ Now tell 
me all about yourself, and the 
children, and Mrs. Wright, and so 
forth.’ 

Mr. Wright did not consider 
the finish of his friend’s sentence 
as strictly respectful, but as he 
knew that, whatever other virtues 
Mr. Cahoon might possess, any 
clear knowledge of Jes convenances 
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was not amongst them, he con- 
doned the offence, and still walk- 
ing jauntily along the muddy 
roads under the driving rain, he 
gave his companion a résumé of 
his history since the old days 
when he lectured at Innocents, 
and Ned Cahoon was the life and 
soul of an amateur choir and sang 
bass with the best, and was often 
asked by Mr. Wright to walk back 
with him and partake of a cut 
of beef and a glass of ‘ bitter ’— 
procured from some confiding 
tradesman who felt quite satisfied 
that, although the Reverend Dion 
had so many children he could, 
nevertheless, pay his debts. 

In those days Mr. Ned Cahoon 
was managing clerk to a solicitor 
of doubtful reputation and large 
practice, who finally leaving his 
clients to take care of themselves, 
and carrying off with him a con- 
siderable amount of money which 
he probably imagined might have 
caused some worldly anxiety to 
its owners, Mr. Cahoon was 
thrown somewhat suddenly out 
of a situation and a character. 

People were shy about em- 
ploying the ex-manager. ‘Like 
master like man’ they probably 
remembered, and Mr. Cahoon 
must have starved had his cle- 
rical friend not come to the 
rescue and found him a small 
situation in one of those Religious 
Societies which are supported by 
a philanthropic public apparently 
for the laudable purpose of pay- 
ing salaries to persons who might 
find a difficulty in earning salaries 
elsewhere. 

Tiring eventually of this em- 
ployment, Mr. Cahoon procured 
for himself an appointment in the 
north of England, and Mr. Wright 
lost sight of him. 

But that fact made little or no 
difference in the pleasure with 
which the Rector recognised his 
old acquaintance. Cahoon, who 
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was well learned in every shift 
and subterfuge of the law, had in 
former times assisted Mr. Wright 
in many an ugly difficulty, and 
more than once he helped that 
gentleman to make, sub rosa, a few 
pounds in a gentlemanly way. 

Though never rich enough to 
lend, he was good enough to put 
Mr. Wright in the way of obtain- 
ing loans, and in many cases also he 
had instructed the guileless Rec- 
tor how to avoid payment of loans 
already incurred. 

Further, Mr. Wright knew the 
signs and tokens of a prosperous 
man, when such an individual 
presented himself to his observa- 
tion, and already the Rector had 
taken note of the cut and quality 
of his old friend’s new top-coat, and 
could have told to a sovereign the 
value of the clothes he stood up in. 

More than this, he saw, as he 
himself said afterwards, ‘ that Mr. 
Cahoon wore rings of consider- 
able value, that his studs were 
not those which a poor man would 
have selected, that his handker- 
chief was of cambric, and scented 
with some refined and superior 
perfume.’ 

Add to this that his hands— 
given to habitual griminess in the 
days of ‘ Innocents ’—were now 
of a colour and quality which Se- 
lina herself might have approved, 
and the reader will comprehend 
that so acute a reasoner as Mr. 
Wright drew satisfactory conclu- 
sions. 

‘We have only very humble 
fare to offer you,’ remarked the 
Rector, as they drew near the 
gate affording entrance to ‘ RrE- 
posE,’ as Mr. Wright had once 
entitled his latest residence when 
writing to his noble patron. 

‘That is of no consequence,’ 
said Mr. Cahoon considerately. 

‘ Only a leg of mutton, boiled,’ 
explained Mr. Wright. 

‘ Boiled leg of mutton will be a 
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pleasant change. I never get it 
at home now.’ 

‘You are prosperous, Cahoon, I 
hope,’ said the Rector, looking him 
over with fond clerical interest. 

‘I can’t complain, but I will 
tell you all about it after dinner. 
You have not afternoon service, I 
hope.’ 

‘Oh dear, no!’ answered Mr. 
Wright; ‘two sermons a day are 
enough for any man. Afternoon 
service, in any case, is an entire 
mistake. It is a sort of ——’ 

‘Two o’clock performance at 
Drury Lane,’ suggested Mr. Cahoon, 
as the Rector hesitated. 

‘Well, very much the same thing,’ 
agreed Mr. Wright jovially. ‘But 
here we are, here we are, and there 
are the children, God bless them! 
Don’t run away, dears; or if you do, 
tell mamma I have brought an 
old friend to see her. She will be 
astonished, won’t she, Cahoon ?’ 

With his lips Cahoon said, ‘No 
doubt Mrs. Wright would be very 
much astonished to see him,’ but 
in his heart he considered it would 
be somewhat difficult to surprise 
either the Rector or his wife. 

He had known Selina when the 
airs and graces of youth atill sat 
gracefully enough upon her, but 
he never could remember her as 
genuinely unaffected, or other than 
a ladylike humbug. Mr. Cahoon 
had taken the moral measure of so 
many men and women, that the Rev. 
Dion and Mrs. Wright were not 
likely to present any insuperable 
difficulties to his observation. 

‘ Now guess who this is, Selina,’ 
said the Rev. Dion, unfurling his 
dripping umbrella, and presenting 
his friend to the admiring gaze of 
half-a-dozen children in the fore- 
ground, with Mrs. Wright stand- 
ing in the drawing-room doorway, 
forming an elegant point of per- 
spective in the near distance. 

From the Rector’s genial tone 
Selina took her cue. 
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‘Oh!’ she said, holding out her 
hand and advancing one step for- 
ward, ‘if I am to recognise who 
you are, you must stand where I 
can see you, and thus exhorted, 
Mr. Cahoon walked towards the 
drawing-room and, smiling some- 
what awkwardly, surrendered him- 
self for contemplation ; Mr. Wright 
meanwhile uttering with silent 
lips ‘ Cahoon,’ for the benefit of his 
wife, who, being in some respects 
a cleverer man than himself, ex- 
claimed : 

‘I know you quite well, but I 
cannot recollect your name. Speak 
to me, that I may try if I can re- 
member it; but first let me say 
how glad I am to see you.’ 

‘ Thank you, Mrs. Wright,’ said 
the newcomer; ‘you made me 
welcome often in times gone by, 
and I don’t forget your kindness 
to a struggling man.’ 

‘Why you are—yes, certainly 
you are, Mr. Cahoon, who used to 
sing so beautifully at Innocents. 
Oh! I am so glad to see you again. 
Mr. Wright and I have wondered 
often and often where you were, or 
what had become of you.’ 

And then Selina, with an en- 
gaging smile, and a little lift of 
the left shoulder, which had been 
once considered captivating by 
officers and others, shook hands 
with Mr. Cahoon again, and wel- 
comed him to Fisherton. 

‘Snuggish sort of place this, 
ma’am,’ observed Mr. Cahoon, as, 
after being made free of the rec- 
tory, he walked from window to 
window and looked out in all 
directions upon acres and acres of 
submerged country; ‘at the same 
time, I should prefer less water 
myself. It is a matter of taste, 
however.’ 

‘It is not a matter of choice here, 
though, struck in the Rector. 
‘Whether we like the water, or 
not, we are bound to have it.’ 

‘ This has been an exceptionally 
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wet season,’ said Mrs. Wright, in 
kindly excuse of the forlorn land- 
scape, ‘and one cannot have the 
pure air of the country without 
some of its disadvantages.’ 

‘ Humph,’ observed Mr. Cahoon, 
in a tone which caused the Rector 
to inquire whether he would not 
like to step up into his dressing- 
room before dinner. 

‘Warm water, Mary,’ cried the 
Rev. Dion, from the top of the 
kitchen stairs, whilst Mr. Cahoon 
stood halfway up the next flight, 
looking over the bannisters, and 
smiling to himself. 

Upon the whole, dinner was not 
an entire success. Dinner rarely 
is when children have to be carved 
for at the same time as adults. 

Mr. Cahoon made himself as 
pleasant as he could, and talked 
as much as was compatible with 
perpetual interruption from the 
darlings clustering round the 


Unfortunately the familiar friend 
had selected a day for his visit 
when, owing either to the state of 
the finances, to some crisis with 
the servants, or to one of those fits 
of utter carelessness and mental 
aberration to which both Mrs. 
Wright and Nurse Mary were sub- 
ject, there was not a thing in the 
house fit for any one to eat. The 
mutton was tough and almost raw. 
The turnips were hot as Eastern 
pickles, and porous as sponges. 
The butter tasted of everything of 
which butter should not taste. The 
caper-sauce was manufactured out 
of the berries of the nasturtium, 
and there were no potatoes. 

The housemaid waited, how- 
ever, very well, and Mr. Cahoon, 
in the absence of food, no doubt 
solaced himself by observing that 
the attendance was conducted 
upon the most correct principles. 

As for poor Mr. Wright, he could 
have wept with vexation when he 
cut into the obnoxious leg, and 
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felt the truth of its exceeding hard- 
ness unmollified by any careful 
culinary processes. 

Nor did his heart grow lighter 
after the mutton disappeared ; the 
joint only vanished to be replaced 
with an enormous apple dumpling, 
the crust of which was quite an 
inch thick. 

‘Dear, dear! dear, dear, dear! 
you cannot eat that, Cahoon,’ ex- 
claimed the Rector, as he saw a 
helping of this remarkable pudding 
handed to their visitor. 

‘Can’tI!’ replied Cahoon cheerily, 
sprinkling, as he spoke, some of the 
coarse brown sugar which Mrs. 
Wright, who was wont occasionally 
to take inconvenient economical 
fancies into her head, had decided 
was quite good enough to be 
served with the apples defended 
by such ample bulwarks ; and Mr. 
Cahoon did try, working his way 
manfully through fruit, and cloves, 
and syrup, and pastry, till at 
length Mr. Wright, thrusting his 
own plate aside in disgust, desired 
the maid to take it away, adding 
—‘ Don’t make a martyr of your- 
self, Cahoon, out of any mistaken 
idea of politeness. Follow my ex- 
ample, and have some cheese.’ 

At which juncture the house- 
maid, very red and flurried, looked 
at Mrs. Wright, and Mrs. Wright, 
looking a little put-out, said: 

‘I am sorry, dear—but when 
the cheese went down from supper 
last night———’ 

The Rector waved his hand, and 
rose to his feet. He knew what 
was coming. Selina rose likewise, 
meekly and gracefully drooping 
her head. With a clatter the 
children dropped to their feet and 
folded their hands. 

‘For these and all Thy mer- 
cies,’ said the Rev. Dion, ‘ may 
the Lord make us truly thank- 
ful !—Now, Cahoon, come into my 
sanctum, and have a comfortable 
tumbler.’ 
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* Heaven send there may prove 
no hitch about that !’ thought Mr. 
Cahoon, as he walked into the 
Rector’s study. 

‘I must apologize,’ began Mr. 
Wright as he mixed the modest 
glass calculated to inspire happi- 
ness in a stranger even at Fisher- 
ton Rectory. 

* Pray don’t!’ entreated his visi- 
tor. ‘ You know I have been used 
to roughing it; and now that I 
am better off, my appetite is not 
one-half so good as it used to be. 
Nine times out of ten, people eat 
and drink only to please their 
cook and their butler. Now what 
I like is this’—and he held up 
the familiar ‘ Irish’ between him- 
self and as good a light as Fish- 
erton, on that day, could offer to 
visitors. 

‘I can recommend it, at any 
rate,’ said Mr. Wright, relaxing. 

‘So can I. And now to business. 
I want to talk “shop” to you, 
though it is Sunday. I suppose, 
however, your shop is not shop, 
even on a Sunday.’ 

* Cahoon!’ observed Mr. Wright 
impressively, ‘I just want to make 
one stipulation : do not be irreve- 
rent—do not speak lightly on 
sacred subjects.’ 

‘ All right!’ answered the other, 
with an appreciative twinkle in 
his eyes. ‘ Usually, I am as grave 
as an archbishop; but the sight of 
you has carried me back to times 
when I was younger than I am 
now, and—not so prosperous.’ 

‘You have been prosperous, 
then? said the Rector, who con- 
sidered youth quite an indifferent 
subject in comparison with money. 

‘Or I should not be here,’ re- 
turned the other. 

‘Now, now, now! don’t be so 
unjust,’ exclaimed Mr. Wright in 
his most soothing tone. 

‘I am not unjust,’ returned Mr. 
‘Cahoon. ‘ I never said, or thought, 
you would refuse me a welcome, 


even if I came to you without a 
coat to my back. It is not that; 
only, what is the use of one poor 
devil going to bother another as 
poor as himself, with an account 
of his pecuniary troubles? I have 
had my ups and downs, as I told 
you before, but I am not going to 
enlarge on the subject of the 
downs, as I am up now, and mean 
to keep up.’ 

‘ Always under Providence,’ sug- 
gested Mr. Wright, somewhat in 
the tone in which mothers admo- 
nish their children to say ‘please,’ 
and ‘ thank you.’ 

‘Implied, Wright. Pray con- 
sider all that sort of thing implied. 
You need not trouble yourseif to 
question the soundness of my 
doctrines. I have gone in for 
everything which is purely and 
thoroughly respectable; and I am 
bound to say the policy has paid 
remarkably well.’ 

With a deprecating wave of his 
hand Mr. Wright put aside this 
remark. He could not allow it to 
pass quite unrebuked, but he was 
too anxious to come to the real 
purport of Mr. Cahoon’s visit to 
venture upon any verbal argu- 
ment. 

‘ Yes, it has paid,’ repeated Mr. 
Cahoon. ‘You remember how 
poor I used to be in the old days 
at Innocents. Well, perhaps you 
may have heard of Huntingdon 
Park—a few years since, meadows, 
afterwards brick-fields, after that 
a suburb of London covered with 
handsome villa residences, much 
affected by City gentlemen able to 
pay long rents. Well, that estate 
is mine; and you may guess I am 
drawing a pretty penny out of it.’ 

‘ Bless my soul!’ cried the Rec- 
tor, ‘is it possible? From the 
bottom of my heart I congratulate 
you. No man ever deserved suc- 
cess better. And yet I am aston- 
ished !’ 

* You cannot be more astonished 
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than I am,’ was the reply. ‘As 
for the deserving part of the busi- 
ness, however, perhaps the less we 
say about that the better. Ihave 
worked hard, it is true, but F 

‘Don’t malign yourself, my dear 
friend,’ interposed Mr. Wright, who 
beheld in imagination a cheque 
handed to him as a thank-offering 
for mercies vouchsafed. 

‘To come now to the «point,’ 
said Mr. Cahoon. ‘A church is 
badly wanted on the property; 
and it has occurred to me that, if 
you wish a change, there is the 
very opening for you.’ 

‘Thank you!’ answered the 
Rector. ‘It is very good of you 
to think of me—thank you greatly.’ 

But he uttered the words in a 
crestfallen tone, and sipped his 
punch less in triumph than by 
way of consolation. 

‘ If you don’t take kindly to the 
notion——’ suggested Mr. Cahoon. 

‘It is new to me—it has come 
upon me by suprise. A person 
situated as I am is obliged to be 
very cautious. Wher a man has 
given hostages to Fortune, he can- 
not afford to play at pitch-and-toss 
with Success.’ 

‘ That is very true,’ agreed Mr. 
Cahoon. He knew his man of old, 
and understood perfectly what was 
the matter with him; for which 
reason he refrained from further 
observation, and turned his eyes, 
with an appearance of much inte- 
rest, on the Rector’s book-shelves. 

‘ How much, now, do you sup- 
pose,’ began Mr. Wright at last— 
‘ what do you imagine the value of 
such a living would be ?” 

‘Anything you could make it 
between two hundred and fifty and 
twelve hundred a year.’ 

Thesoundof that twelve hundred 
a year was pleasant to Mr. Wright, 
but he would not confess the fact. 

* You see, one would have to 
give up all one’s independence,’ he 
remarked. 





* Do you think so?” 

* Under the voluntary system, 
one can only live by currying 
favour with rich men.’ 

‘ Humph! It seems tome much 
the same under any system. But 
no doubt you know all about the 
matter much better than I’ 

‘You see—to give up a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty,’ said 
the Rector coyly. 

‘ Yes—all such steps require 
consideration. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the matter stands thus. 
We must have a church on the 
estate, and I thought that such a 
church might suit you. We can 
put up a temporary iron structure 
as a beginning, and then build a 
permanent church when enough 
money has come in for the pur- 
pose. Of course I should gua- 
rantee you, or any other likely 
man, a certain income until the 
pews were all let; and when the 
church is built, no doubt some 
arrangement could be made to 
include a suitable parsonage in 
the scheme.’ 

Before the Rector’s eyes the 
scheme seemed to be growing 
brighter, and brighter still; but, 
diplomatically, he refrained from 
showing how fair the prospect was 
beginning to appear. 

‘I suppose you don’t want an 
answer to-day ?’ he said. 

‘I don’t want a decision, if that 
is what you mean,’ answered Mr. 
Cahoon; ‘but I should like to 
know whether you mean to con- 
sider the matter. If not, I must, 
of course, turn my attention else- 
where.’ 

This was bringing affairs to a 
crisis; and any other man except 
Mr. Wright must have felt com- 
pelled to face it. Mr. Wright, 
however, rose equal to the occa- 
sion. 

‘Let us consult my wife,’ he 
suggested. ‘ She is twice as clever 
in worldly matters as I am— 
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although she is the most un- 
worldly creature living.’ 

*You cannot do better than 
consult Mrs. Wright,’ was the 
reply. But Mr. Cahoon laughed 
to himself as he uttered the words, 
and remembered how utterly in 
accord he had found Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright on almost all worldly sub- 
jects in those bright days at Inno- 
cents, long departed. 

Mr. Wright rang the bell (he 
was determined Mr.Cahoon should 
see there was no collusion between 
him and Selina), and desired the 
servant to inquire if Mrs. Wright 
could come io the study for a few 
minutes. 

‘ Selina, my dear,’ he said as 
Mrs. Wright entered the room, ‘we 
want the help of your clear head.’ 

* Yes,’ added Mr. Cahoon, with 
a bow, handing her a chair as he 
rose, ‘we have got into a little 
difficulty, and we shall never creep 
out of it unless you give us the 
benefit of your opinion.’ 

Hearing which,Selina—who had 
already telegraphed a look to her 
husband, asking, ‘Is anything 
wrong ?’ and received another look 
in reply, which said, ‘ All right; 
money to be made ’—accepted the 
proffered chair with graceful ease, 
and then, glancing at Mr. Cahoon 
with a languid smile, gave it to 
be understood that her ‘ clear 
head’ was at the service of any- 
body who chose to make use of it. 

‘By Heaven! she is the best 
man of the two,’ thonght Mr. Ca- 
hoon, as he saw how thoroughly 
she went into the subject. ‘Wright 
is but a fool to her. It is a pity 
she won’t see after the cooking, 
though—thinks herself a cut above 
it, I fancy. Well, we can’t have 
everything, and she is a woman 
no fellow need feel ashamed to say 
is the wife of his parson.’ 

‘It would be so desirable an 
arrangement for the boys, Dion,’ 
she remarked. 
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*I never thought about that. 
See what it is to have a wife, 
Cahoon.’ 

* Most strongly I advise you to 
consider the matter in all its bear- 
ings,’ she continued. 

‘ Very well, my dear; I will 
then. Meantime, Cahoon, I am 
most grateful to you for bearing 
me in mind.’ 

* There was a great deal of self- 
ishness mixed up with my friend- 
ship,’ explained Mr. Cahoon with 
needless frankness. 

‘ Tush !’ said the Rector. ‘We 
know how much selfishness there 
is about Edward Cahoon—don’t 
we, Selina?’ 

* You are a mass of selfishness, 
are you not, Mr. Cahoon? You 
never went out of your way to 
serve a friend: you never worked 
night and day for those unable to 
repay you in any way. Oh yes, 
indeed, you are a mass of selfish- 
ness—for you are kind, and good, 
and generous, only to serve your 
own purposes. We understand 
that perfectly.’ 

And then, with a little gasping 
sob, Mrs. Wright put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and her hand 
towards Mr. Cahoon; who, taking 
it, said : 

* Upon my honour, Mrs. Wright, 
if I had not believed your husband 
would do well at Huntingdon Park, 
I should never have mentioned it.’ 

‘Poor dear Ned Cahoon!’ re- 
marked the Rey. Dion that night 
to his wife,‘ he is just the same 
as of old.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she agreed. ‘ But he has 
much more in his power than 
formerly.’ 

‘That place might be made 
worth a thousand a year,’ said 
Mr. Wright. 

‘ At least,’ agreed his wife. 

‘ Though it would not have done 
to seem too much elated, I feel 
that, at last, fortune has relented 
in our favour,’ observed the Rector. 
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‘But what about the debts?’ 
asked Selina. 

‘Cahoon must see to them.’ 
And, having thus spoken, Mr. 
Wright fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
ON THE WAY FROM CHURCH. 


On the very same day as that 
on which the Reverend Dionysius 
Wright found, to quote Selina’s 
version of the affair, that ‘ Provi- 
dence had opened another door of 
escape from their difficulties,’ 
Bella Miles, towards whom the 
Rector’s thoughts had more than 
once during the progress of dinner 
turned regretfully, walked under a 
November sky, from the house of 
her new friend or patroness, to 
church. 

She had thought in work to 
find distraction, but she was far 
less happy with Miss Grahame 
than at Fisherton. Her life was 
outwardly peaceful enough, it is 
true, but it was the peace of stag- 
nation. Existence, so far as 
events or interests were concerned, 
seemed suddenly to have come to 
a standstill. In Miss Grahame’s 
home the routine of one day was 
as the routine of that which pre- 
ceded and that which should 
follow it. Externally there was 
no difference, except such as might 
be caused by the state of the 
weather or of Miss Grahame’s 
health. If she was pretty well, 
she read prayers in the breakfast- 
parlour; if she was not well, she 
read prayers in her dressing-room; 
if she was very ill, Bella read 
prayers to the assembled domestics, 
all old and feminine, in Miss 
Grahame’s bedchamber. It was 
the home of a good and Chris- 
tian and charitable woman, who, 
out of her abundance, gave li- 
berally, and who led the calm, 





monotonous life which is at once 
so eminently respectable and so 
painfully dull, that girls who 
* have nothing to complain of, and 
are only discontented,’ beat their 
hearts out in vain struggles to 
escape from its bondage. 

To Bella such an existence 
seemed simply a living death. 
From her father she had inherited 
some of his excessive vitality ; and 
the sluggish waters of the life on 
which her own vessel now lay 
becalmed, filled her soul with an 
unspeakable despair. 

Between herself and the gentle 
invalid, who, having lost her lover, 
relinquished the world and all its 
pleasures forthwith, and lived the 
life of a hermit for the sake of 
memory, there yawned a gulf 
which all the girl’s sympathy was 
unable to bridge across. 

Her early memories, her later ex- 
periences, her young quick pulses, 
had nothing in common with the 
pensive lady who could think of 
little save her dead, her religion, 
and her poor; whose only recrea- 
tion was alms-giving ; whose only 
pet was an old, half-blind, half- 
deaf, wholly disagreeable King 
Charles; who having, at the time 
of her lover’s death, stopped all the 
clocks of her life, could not under- 
stand how other people were able to 
bear the ticking caused by natural 
interests in their own; who had 
never had any secret to keep in the 
whole of her life, and who was as 
innocent of the world and the 
world’s ways, of its sins, sorrows, 
pleasures, disappointments, as a 
dead baby. 

Amongst other feelings which 
she had outlived was curiosity, and 
Bella was consequently left in per- 
fect peace as regarded her antece- 
dents. Colonel Leschelles having 
informed Miss Grahame that some 
sad circumstances were associated 
with the young girl’s earlier years, 
she found herself accepted as one 
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who had a few melancholy memo- 
ries, concerning the nature of which, 
however, inquiry never was made, 
less because Miss Grahame hap- 
pened to be a gentlewoman, than 
because she had survived the 
power of being interested save in 
the condition of the poor and the 
state of her friends’ souls. 

Coming from the bosom of a 
clergyman’s family, the lady had 
anticipated much holy pleasure in 
holding intercourse with a young 
saint; but it may readily be be- 
lieved that from Mr. Wright Bella 
had, on the whole, acquired more 
worldly than spiritual lore; which, 
indeed, can well be understood 
when we remember how far un- 
conscious teaching excels that of 
line and plummet. Miss Grahame, 
therefore, being unable to ex- 
change sentiments with her young 
companion, was fain to improve 
the girl’s spiritual state by mak- 
ing her read aloud volumes of 
good books—which Bella read 
with an edifying composure, her 
thoughts meanwhile being miles 
distant. Of the girl’s passion- 
ate longings to be able to do 
right—of the struggle she was 
maintaining against herself—of 
the stern resolves she was always 
making, that if her parents had 
done ill, she would try, Heaven 
helping, how to do well-—of the 
utter conviction of her own weak- 
ness in being unable to cast the 
memory of her lover out of her 
mind, and of her own wickedness 
in sometimes falling into waking 
dreams concerning him, from 
which she always awakened, as if 
she had been really asleep, with a 
start—Miss Grahame, of course, 
could have no knowledge. 

She never saw anything but an 
extremely pretty girl with a 
thoughtful, downcast face, whom 
Colonel Leschelles wanted to 
make his wife, and who, no doubt, 
would some day marry him, when 


she became sufficiently a child of 
grace to care little whom she 
married, so long as he could help 
her to do the Lord’s work. 

‘ Crucifying our vile affections’ 
was a favourite phrase on Miss 
Grahame’s lips; but it seemed 
never to occur to her that all the 
best years of her life she had 
spent in offering up worship to a 
dead idol, and making unto her- 
self a god of her early love; for 
which reason it came to pass that 
Bella Miles led at Miss Grahame’s 
a life calculated, morally, to do 
her even less good than the life 
which she had experienced at 
Fisherton. 

It was an introspective life, 
which is usually a weakening life 
to the moral sense; it was an idle 
life, which is trying to physical 
health. She had nothing to take 
her out of herself, her past, her 
future; of all the hundred in- 
terests she made for herself at 
Fisherton not one remained, 
Servants did everything for Miss 
Grahame except read to her, and 
write at her dictation ; if she were 
more than ordinarily ill, it was 
her maid who sat up with and 
nursed her, the cook who prepared 
the jelly and the beef-tea; and 
there seemed, therefore, little for 
Bella, once busy Bella, to perform, 
save the part of spectator in this 
drama of still life. 

Not even Bella’s superb con- 
stitution could stand up against 
the monotony of so terrible a dead- 
and-alive existence. She grew thin, 
her cheeks lost their roundness, 
her eyes their brightness. When 
Miss Grahame could dispense with 
her presence the girl went down 
to the seaside, and sitting on some 
rock overlooking the lonely ex- 
panse of waters, would cry as if 
her heart were breaking—cry for 
the loneliness of her life, cry for 
the loneliness of the life she felt 
it was only right hers should be. 
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From the thought of mother 
and father she shrank with equal 
dread. In her childhood it may 
be imagined she had met with 
but scant kindness from either. 
In such leisure time as his life 
boasted her father had occasionally, 
even towards the latter part of 
his West Green life, been able to 
bestow a good-natured word and 
kindly look on his only child, but 
of her mother, Bella’s longest 
memories were of scoldings and 
slappings, and such other in- 
dignities with which a disap- 
pointed woman is too apt to vent 
her temper upon the nearest and 
most helpless object. 

Every day in her short ex- 
perience had since her separation 
from her parents been removing 
her farther from them. Ifshe had 
ever loved them, she loved them 
no longer; if she had ever wished 
to be reunited to those to whom 
she owed what gratitude might 
be involved in the gift of birth, 
that wish had long ago given 
place to utter dread of some still 
indefinite period when they and 
she would in the ordinary course 
of events resume, but with a dif- 
ference, their old positions. 

What she wished for, what she 
desired, it would have proved 
utterly vain to explain. What 
she said to herself was that some- 
where far, far away, her father and 
mother were well and—happy. 
Beyond that she dare not go in 
the matter of self-examination, for 
otherwise she would have found 
the one vehement desire of her 
nature was never to look upon the 
face of either evermore. 

At Miss Grahame’s she had 
ample time to consider her posi- 
tion, to think how it would fare 
with her if, with wealth at his 
back, her father returned and 
claimed his only child. 

Strange to say, she never thought 
of him as poor; she had never 
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seen him in any grievous strait 
until that night when, through 
her mother’s folly, his life was 
placed in jeopardy ; she had faith 
in his talent, his brains, his readi- 
ness, as one might have in the 
strength of a strong man whom 
one has never seen reduced to 
weakness. 

To her he was a mental athlete; 
to her he always so remained in 
memory, through every hour of 
her life in which memory recalled 
him. But she did not love her 
father ; with a terrible grief she, 
in her lonely life, realised this 
fact; if she had ever loved him, 
the love was dead and gone; and 
dread alone lived in its place. 

And Bella hated herself for not 
loving her father. There are 
parents for whom under all cir- 
cumstances it is possible to retain 
an affection; on the other hand, 
there are parents for whom it is 
possible to retain an affection 
under none. 

Sentimental writers ignore this 
last possibility, but matter-of-fact 
authors are compelled to acknow- 
ledge that it is quite possible for 
a parent to hate a child and for a 
child to dislike a parent. 

In the midst of Bella’s self- 
communings, however, there came 
from the outside world one of those 
facts which rouse people from the 
contemplation of artificial evils. 

‘I have news from Australia,’ 
wrote Mr. Irwin. ‘ Your father is 
dead. He was robbed and killed 
when bringing gold to Melbourne. 
Your mother it is who sends me 
the tidings. She talks of remain- 
ing in Australia for the present; 
I trust she will marry again, and 
stay there permanently. I will 
run down the first opportunity, as 
there are several matters it is 
necessary I should discuss with 
you.’ 

That was all. As in a mirror, 
Bella beheld reflected in her uncle’s 
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letter the thoughts which had been 
filling her own heart. She saw he 
felt her father’s death to be an 
unutterable relief, and that he ex- 
pected her to share his feelings. 
She had got her wish now; one 
parent, at all events, would trouble 
her no more; and then, in an 
agony of remorse, Bella wept sore 
for the father whose faults, so far 
as she was concerned, were blotted 
out by the hand of death. 

It was at night this letter ar- 
rived ; and next morning the girl’s 
heavy eyes and pale face attracted 
Miss Grahame’s attention. 

‘What is the matter with you, 
Bella? she asked. ‘Are you ill? 
has any one vexed you, or have 
you any bad news?” 

It was one of Miss Grahame’s 
good days, and consequently the 
foregoing exhaustive inquiry was 
made at the breakfast-table. 

Then, after one or two vain at- 
tempts to answer, Bella so far inas- 
tered her voice as to say that she 
had heard of the death of a near 
relative; whereupon Miss Grahame, 
after condoling with her in a gentle 
and useless manner, said : 

‘I trust, dear, you have comfort 
in this matter, and that she died 
in the Lord.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Bella, 
covering her face with her hands, 
and sobbing out her explanation. 
‘My uncle gives me no particulars 
of that kind; and it was not a 
woman, Miss Grahame, it was a 
man. At one time he did not lead 
a good life—and—and—oh! may 
I go to my own room, please ?” 

That was all the plaint she ever 
made to any human being. Even 
when her uncle came down, he 
found she could talk as quietly 
and rationally about the matter 
as he himself. ‘It was better,’ 
she agreed; and then, in the 
watches of the night, she cried 
and fretted till her health began 
to fail, and even Miss Grahame’s 
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anxiety was aroused concerning 
her. 

‘I am afraid, Bella, this place is 
too dull for you—that you are not 
happy here,’ she at length sug- 
gested. 

‘Oh, Miss Grahame!’ was the 
answer, ‘I am as happy here as I 
could be anywhere. I am far hap- 
pier than I deserve to be—than I 
could be in most places.’ 

‘As to the deserving part of 
your sentence, no doubt you are 
right, dear,’ said the lady in her 
soft, plaintive tones; ‘all lives 
are happier than they would be if 
strict justice were meted out.’ 

‘Not all, surely,’ pleaded Bella, 
‘not all? 

‘ All,’ repeated Miss Grahame, 
with as much sternness as it was 
in her nature to assume. ‘And 
yet, still,’ she added, ‘as in this 
world the lot of some girls seems 
to fall in pleasant places, I could 
wish, child, that your lot might 
be more free from trouble than 
appears to be the case at present. 
You are so young,’ she went on, 
with a little pathetic break in her 
voice, ‘and you try to be so good.’ 

‘ But I am not good,’ said Bella, 
with a fresh memory of her un- 
spoken sins recurring to her. 

‘You will try to be good, I 
know,’ remarked the kindly, though 
unpractical lady, who might, had 
she been wise as a serpent, have 
done Bella much benefit at this 
precise juncture ; ‘ and God, in His 
own good time, will help you to 
find His eternal peace.’ 

Which, being translated into 
plain English, meant that, sooner 
or later, Miss Grahame trusted Bella 
would marry Colonel Leschelles, 
and occupy herself in works of 
charity and of religion. Life had 
at last narrowed itself into the 
smallest dimensions compatible 
with retaining the slightest inter- 
est in the well-being of others; 
and to dispense soup and flannel 
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petticoats, to distribute tracts, to 
subscribe liberally to missions, to 
swallow quantities of medicine, and 
dwell upon her physical ailments, 
seemed to the invalid the whole 
pleasure and duty of woman. 
And all the time Bella’s young 
heart was protesting against the 
useless monotony of such a grey 
existence, the quietness and peace 
of which might once have seemed 
to her desirable enough. 

Through the winter months Miss 
Grahame never ventured out, and 
accordingly it came to pass that 
on that particular November Sun- 
day when Mr. Cahoon made his 
proposition to Mr. Wright Bella 
walked alone to church. 

It was not raining, as at Fisher- 
ton; but a leaden sky hung over 
land and sea, and the waves came 
rolling sullenly in upon a dreary, 
desolate shore—a scene and a day 
calculated to depress any one; but 
there was something in sympathy 
with her own thoughts in the sad 
expanse of sea and the gloomy 
canopy of sky; and seating herself 
upon a piece of rock, Bella, look- 
ing with her outward eyes over 
the waste of water, let memory 
and imagination take her whither- 
soever they would. 

Through the still, heavy air 
came the sound of the church bell, 
tinkling as if it were hung round 
the neck of some old ram. Not a 
living creature within sight, for, 
the shore being shingly, few per- 
sons cared to walk that way, for 
which reason Bella usually selected 
it in preference to the shorter and 
more frequented. 

At last she rose and wended her 
way to church. It was a small 
building, inside and out of the 
barn fashion, with an old red-tiled 
roof, with something resembling a 
dovecote in place of spire or tower; 
with bare, whitewashed walls in- 
side, relieved by a few stained and 
discoloured marble tablets; with 
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a low gallery for the choir; with 
square windows filled with small 
diamond-shaped pieces of greenish 
glass; with a high pulpit, and 
without the smallest adornment 
of any kind, sort, or description. 
But possessing a clergyman who 
could write a good sermon, and 
deliver it well afterwards; who, 
though he had for audience, as a 
rule, few but farmers about as 
intelligent as their own cattle, 
and labourers a little less intelli- 
gent than the animals they tended, 
still brought his best Sunday after 
Sunday, and gave it to them freely, 
casting his bread upon the waters 
in faith that if it never returned 
to him some fasting soul might, at 
a minute of dire extremity, eat of 
it and live. 

Bella Miles loved that white- 
washed old barn. Some of the 
best lessons she ever learned were 
taught her within its walls, al- 
though she oftentimes rebelled 
against the truths, the stern, un- 
flinching truths she heard uttered 
there. 

Anything more widely different 
from Mr. Wright’s style it would 
be impossible to conceive; but the 
clergyman preached a truer, and 
higher, and holier religion than 
Mr. Wright, who, always groping 
after light, never really discovered 
it. Always, less or more, Mr. 
Wright preached himself; always 
his older and, it may be, in some 
respects, less gifted brother 
preached God’s word to the best 
of his ability and understanding. 

On that particular Sunday which 
brought about a change in Bella’s 
life the Vicar took for his text 
these words: ‘The sins of the 
fathers shall be visited upon the 
children.’ 

What he made of his subject it 
is no part of this story to tell. All 
that need be said is that to Bella 
Miles his sermon was full of a sad 
and terrible significance; and as 
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she walked homewards after the 
service was over, she pondered 
the mystery with that increasing 
thoughtfulness which had wrought 
so great a change in her. 

She chafed under her lot. It is 
the misfortune of strong natures 
to be long in learning how to bear 
troubles meekly; and with this 
girl the one ever-recurring ques- 
tion that eternally perplexed her 
was, ‘ Why should I suffer? What 
have I done that life, before I 
am twenty, should appear so 
terribly hopeless? How shall I 
ever endure the length of the 
weary, Weary years to come, when 
the last few months have dragged 
on so tardily? I must get away 
from this place. I was happy 
enough at Fisherton; I was very 
happy there until——’ 

And at that point she would 
break down. She had been happy 
until she understood precisely 
how the sins of her father affected 
her own life. Yes, the sins of her 
father were being visited on his 
child. Pitiless as the sea, change- 
less as the great hills, was the 
law which declared that, in this 
world, at all events, the evil a 
man does shall not lie down with 
him in the grave, but continue to 
live and sting long after his own 
career has ended. 

There is nothing vaguer than 
the theology of youth—nothing at 
some times blinder than its faith— 
nothing at others more daring in 
its questionings; and as Bella 
walked by the seashore, an idea, 
which had often occurred to her 
before, presented itself once more, 
namely, the terrible similarity 
there often seems between natural 
and Divine laws; unchanging and 
unchangeable, remaining ever the 
same, while man frets out his little 
day and spends his strength for 
naught. 

Unconsciously almost, she re- 
peated aloud part of a hymn which 


had been sung before the sermon— 

repeated it with the sea moaning 

an accompaniment, and the grey 

sky making the scene one of utter 

gloom. 

‘Yet with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long ; 
Beneath the angel strain have rolled 

Two thousand years of wrong.’ 


Two thousand years—making 
due allowance for the exigencies 
and exaggeration of poetry! 

Two thousand years of people 
sinning and suffering, sowing 
wickedness and garnering them- 
selves, or leaving others to garner, 
the evil grain. 

Two thousand years, and she, 
an unit amongst the millions who 
had lived and sorrowed—she, a 
mere mote in the sunbeam of that 
weary stretch of time, was adding 
her mite of trouble to the giant 
mountain already accumulated by 
the efflux of time and the accession 
of wrong and misery. 

At bottom she was a good girl 
—a good and a religious—but she 
could not help, as all this occurred 
to her, sending a wail across the 
sea. 

‘ Why was I born? why should 
I ever have lived here if I am to 
suffer more and more, as the years 
go on, for a sin I did not com- 
mit? And then the tears came 
welling up in her eyes, and her 
heart grew softer, and she prayed 
a quiet little prayer that she might 
become thankful instead of thank- 
less—able to remember the mercies 
vouchsafed, rather than the trouble 
permitted. 

Then slowly, while the sea kept 
sobbing and fretting, and the grey 
sky looked down upon a sombre 
earth, she walked homeward, 
steadfastly determined to begin 
from that day a better life, and to 
be content with the lot which 
seemed fitting for her. 

‘When I grow older,’ she 
thought, ‘I will go out and nurse 
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the sick, and try to comfort those 
who have met with trouble. I 
will try to forget the foolish past 
—my own past, with its dreams 
and its pleasures. It is right I 
should work, I like working hard, 
and some day I shall surely be 
able to find out what my hand is 
fittest to do. Meanwhile——’ 

She stopped at that point, sud- 
denly—stopped, while her face 
turned first red and then white, 
for, as she rounded a little jutting 
rock, she suddenly met the man 
who had never, poor child! been 
absent from her thoughts since 
the days which were so happy and 
so miserable at Fisherton. 

Tf he had ever felt doubtful 
concerning her feelings towards 
him, he must have been blind 
indeed had he then failed to read 
her secret in her eyes. Never 
had mortal beheld so glad a light 


(To be continued.) 
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in them as did he when she 
recognised him; and then, fast as 
it had sprung to life, the happiness 
faded out of her face, and the old 
look of trouble he remembered so 
well crept over and took its place. 

‘ What have they been doing to 
you?’ he asked, holding her cold 
hand in his, and looking anxiously 
at her. ‘ Are you ill?’ 

* No,’ she said; ‘only not quite 
well; that is all, indeed.’ 

‘ Miss Grahame told me you had 
gone to church, and that I should 
probably meet you if I walked 
by the shore. Will you sit down 
for a few minutes, or are you 
afraid of catching cold ?” 

‘Iam not afraid,’ she replied, 
and sat down on the same rock 
whence she had gazed over the 
sea a few hours previously; while 
he, leaning against the bank, 
began to speak. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF ‘PUNCH.’ 
Gu Historical, Biographical, and Critical Gassip. 
By Josern Hatron. 


CHAPTER III. 


* THE WORLD’ ON CHAPTERS I. AND II.—MR. YATES AND THE DICKENS DIFFICULTY— 
EDITORIAL INSTINCT—THE FRIENDSHIP OF BROOKS AND LEMON—A PROJECTOR 
OF ‘PUNCH’ BEFORE MAYHEW OR LEMON—THE PROJECTOR ‘ INTERVIEWED ’— 
LETTER FROM JERROLD EXPLAINING WHY ‘PUNCH’ WAS NOT PUBLISHED IN 
1832—cOBBETT AND 0’CONNELL—‘ PUNCH’S’ FIRST CARTOON—DOUGLAS JERROLD 
AND THE ‘Q’ PAPERS—THE FIRST ARTISTS AND THE FIRST VOLUME. 


HERE is more merit in main- 
taining the high character of 
‘Punch’ than in its conception, 
though the story of so unique 
a publication is of great social 
and literary interest. Many per- 
sons profess to know how the 
paper originated, but the difficulty 
of making their accounts agree 
in detail goes to show that the 
subject is only now taken up in 
time to insure a tolerably reliable 
narrative. Mr. Edmund Yates, 
who was a personal friend of the 
late Mr. Shirley Brooks, published 
the following note in ‘ The World,’ 
of July 21, 1875, referring to my 
first chapter :— 


‘Mr. Hatton in his announcement of 
the “True History of ‘Punch’” has a 
foot-note soliciting, from those who know 
the facts, corrections and pabulum for 
his future papers. The three gentlemen 
still living who could, if they would, 
give Mr. Hatton the information he 
desires are Mr. Henry Mayhew, to whom 
solely the idea of “ Punch, or the London 
Charivari,” is due; Mr. Henry Plunket, 
who wrote and acted under the name of 
Grattan ; and Mr. William Henry Wills. 
The fac-simile of the prospectus which 
Mr. Hatton publishes is smaller than 
Mark Lemon’s usual hand, and is, I 
imagine, a reduced photographic repro- 
duction of the original MS. I think 
Mr. Hatton would find that his prospectus 
was not Lemon’s sole work, but rather a 
composite effort: a chemist apportioning 
its elements would probably bring out 
the analysis thus :— 


Henry Mayhew . . . 9% 
Stirling Coyne. . . . 3 
W. H. Wills , 1} 
Mark Lemon 4 
100 


‘Lemon was the amanuensis only. 
Henry Mayhew was the life and soul of 
the whole thing. Yet, except a short 
and not brilliant ode in an early number, 
he never wrote a line in “Punch”; but 
his suggestions were invaluable.’ 


Now, without for a moment 
desiring to charge Mr. Yates with 
the influence of prejudice against 
the late Mark Lemon, it is worth 
while pointing out that in the 
quarrel between the late Mr. Charles 
Dickens and Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans, arising out of a domestic mis- 
understanding, Mr. Mark Lemon 


* espoused the cause of Mrs. Dickens. 


Mr. Edmund Yates sided with 
Dickens, and did not believe in 
Lemon. This may have induced 
him to accept too readily the 
above analysis, which estimate of 
Lemon’s share in the transaction 
is contrary to the general opinion, 
and not in keeping with the facts. 
My inquiries relative to Mr. Henry 
Mayhew do not lead me to see any 
reason to alter the main points of 
my first chapter. Mr. W. H. Wills 
is, I regret to say, a confirmed 
invalid, and does not wish to be 
brought into the discussion, and I 
have no means of discovering the 
address of Mr. Henry Mayhew. 
Mr. E. Stirling Coyne writes to 
contradict Mr. Yates’s version of 
the share Mr. Mayhew had in the 
commencement of the journal. 
He claims for his father the credit 
of suggesting the title of ‘ Punch’ 
at one of the meetings held at the 
house of Mr. Joseph Allen, the 
artist; but in presence of ‘ Punch 
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in London,’ published ten years 
previously, there is, after all, no 
particular merit in having thought 
of a similar title; and what credit 
there is, asI shall presently show, 
does not really belong to any of 
the gentlemen named, although, 
so far as the title of the present 
publication is concerned, the name 
was hit upon accidentally, in the 
manner previously described. Pos- 
sibly the men who met together 
at the request of Mr. Henry 
Mayhew had never heard of Mr. 
Mills, whom I shall presently 
introduce to the reader; and it 
was quite incidental that some- 
body remembered, wher the title 
‘Punch’ was suggested, how 
Jerrold himself had edited ‘a 
Penny Punch.’ If Mr. Jerrold 
had not been abroad at the time, 
he would have set them right, 
unless his conversations and cor- 
respondence with an old friend, 
ten years previously, had escaped 
his memory. Even Mr. Blan- 
chard Jerrold, in the biography 
of his illustrious father, does 
not claim for him any share 
in the origin of ‘Punch,’ though 
‘Punch in London,’ commenced in 
1832, might, without offence to Mr. 
Henry Mayhew, or the memories 
of Stirling Coyne and others, be 
reasonably quoted as the forerunner 
of the present publication. Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold says, “‘ Punch 
in London’ was commenced in 
January 1832, and existed only a 
few weeks. A copy is before me, 
dated April 12th, 1832, and no 
indication is there given of ap- 
proaching dissolution, though it 
seems to have come to an end 
soon afterwards.” This is a small 
matter, but it illustrates the diffi- 
culty of getting at facts years 
after they have occurred. Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold knew of his 
father’s early friendship with Mr. 
Mills, but it has been left for a 
less industrious forager to dis- 


cover in him the original projector 
of ‘ Punch.’ 

There is an evident desire on 
the part of some persons to de- 
tract from the merit of Mark 
Lemon in connection with the 
founding and conduct of ‘ Punch.’ 
I shall in due course have a great 
deal to say about Mark Lemon. 
In the meantime it is fair to ob- 
serve that from the first Mark 
Lemon was joint editor of ‘ Punch,’ 
and that the entire staff always 
spoke of him, and continue to do 
so, as a most safe and wise editor. 
He had remarkable administrative 
powers, and a keen appreciation 
of the changes of public opinion. 
He was one of those men who 
gauge the public sentiment. He 
looked ahead, and saw into the 
future just far enough for the 
most practical purposes of journal- 
ism. He studied his staff and 
knew how to keep them together. 
When temptations to revolt were 
held out to some of the neediest 
of them, they were true to their 
chief, and he was faithful to them. 
He did not crowd out their con- 
tributions to make way for his 
own. The paper was never late. 
It was always in his thoughts. 
It was said of Cave, the printer, 
that he never even looked out of 
the window, unless it was to ad- 
vance in some way the interests of 
his famous magazine. Similarly, 
Mark Lemon was always thinking 
about‘ Punch.’ If for twenty years 
Mr. Shirley Brooks gave it literary 
backbone, Mark Lemon was the 
editorial guide and the court of 
appeal in all cases of doubt and 
difficulty. No man had a higher 
regard for Mark Lemon than 
Shirley Brooks, no contributor had 
a better opinion of the editorial 
capacity of his chief; no editor 
ever laid himself out more care- 
fully to follow in his predecessors’ 
footsteps. I remember that, during 
the Franco-German war, Shirley 
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Brooks astonished some of his 
confréres by rejecting a cartoon 
suggested at the weekly dinner 
because he felt sure that, despite its 
cleverness, ‘ Uncle Mark would not 
have accepted it;’ for ‘Uncle Mark’ 
was peculiarly sensitive in his 
respect for religious prejudice and 
sentiment, except when discussing 
Roman Catholicism or Jesuitry. 
The cartoon in question was to 
have depicted the King William 
writing home to his wife one of 
those pious epistles which gave 
such a special air of earnest- 
ness to his work :—‘ We have vic- 
toriously broken through another 
treaty, by the help of God.’ Mark 
Lemon had an exaggerated view of 
the responsibility of his position, 
and Shirley Brooks conducted 
the paper rigidly on the old lines. 
Except in the very early days 
of ‘Punch,’ there are few in- 
stances of bad taste in the selection 
of subjects for humour and illus- 
tration. ‘How long have you 
been gay? and ‘Lor! sir, I am 
not the social evil, I’m only wait- 
ing for the ’bus,’ will at once 
occur to the reader as modern 
blemishes, though these instances 
of questionable taste may be de- 
fended without difficulty. The 
man who could hold the reins 
and tool successfully, over a diffi- 
cult road, a team which included 
Thackeray, Smith, Leigh, Hood, 
Jerrold, Wills, Leech, Horace May- 
hew, and Tenniel, must have been 
well endowed with editorial in- 
stinct, which is rather born with 
a@ man than acquired. Mark 
Lemon was a born editor, and he 
is entitled to the greatest share of 
the credit of ‘ Punch’s’ success. 
But with regard to the origi- 
nator of the idea of a comic 
periodical under this title there 
is a claimant whose right is prior 
to that of Mayhew, Lemon, Coyne, 
or any other of that early pro- 
jecting party. I have already 
VOL, XXVIII.—NO, CLXV, 





shown you ‘Punch in London,’ 
prior to the accidental suggestion 
of the title arising out of the oft- 
repeated joke apropos of Lemon’s 
name, that punch is not good 
without lemon. I have now to 
call attention to an earlier sug- 
gestion still. In the year 1827 
there flourished, in what was then 
Bolt Court, a famous firm of 
printers, Messrs. Mills, Jowett 
and Mills. Their works stood on 
the present site of the City of 
London Schools. With the ex- 
ception of Spottiswoode’s, this was 
the largest printing firm then in 
London. Bradbury and Evans 
originally occupied what was called 
their long room—an apartment 
which they let off to Mr. Bradbury 
when he came to London and 
commenced business on his own 
account. Mills, Jowett and Mills 
erected the first printing machine 
in town, and the son of the head 
of the firm, who is still living, 
remembers Lord Brougham and 
the Duke of Sussex visiting the 
establishment to see this wonder- 
ful invention. The Duke was 
very stout, and had some difii- 
culty in getting down the ma- 
chine-room stairs. Mr. Mills is 
a gentleman living on his 
own estate at Godalming. An 
early friend of Douglas Jerrold, 
he wrote to me the other day 
informing me that when Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold was writing 
his father’s life, he received an 
earnest request for any correspon- 
dence which might be in his pos- 
session. He was unable to comply 
with Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s re- 
quest until it was too late for use 
in the biography; but if I wished 
to have it, he would lend me an 
interesting letter written by Doug- 
las Jerrold, and bearing upon the 
history of ‘Punch.’ I did wish 
it, and met Mr. Mills by appoint- 
ment at a quiet little dinner at 
the Temple Club. 
R 
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* I have no desire to put myself 
forward in amy way, said Mr. 
Mills, ‘ but the history of “Punch” 
is a subject in which I feel a 
personal interest, and I believe I 
was the first to hit upon the 
title.’ 

‘ There are numerous claimants 
to that distinction,’ I said. 

‘ Yes, and it is not my wish to 
disturb their claims: and between 
ourselves, I don’t think there is 
any particular credit in having 
named it, because, after all, the 
conduct of such a publication is 
everything; only that, where so 
much interest is taken in the 
conception of an idea, it is perhaps 
one’s duty to contribute any infor- 
mation that may help such a work 
as that in which you are engaged. 
I told you I had an interesting 
letter of Jerrold’s—there it is.’ 

Mr. Mills handed me a letter, 
the importance of which, from an 
historical point of view, in con- 
nection with ‘Punch’ cannot be 
doubted. Before I print it I will 
let Mr. Mills lead up to it. 

‘ My receiving that letter arose 
in this way. Douglas Jerrold 
and I had been for two or three 
years associated, and, I may say, 
almost connected in business 
matters, for my father was the 
head of a large printing firm. 
Jerrold was the dramatic critie of 
“The Ballot,” which after a short 
existence was amalgamated with 
“The Examiner.” We had fre- 
quently discussed ideas for new 
illustrated papers. Thomas Little- 
ton Holt and Gilbert A’Beckett 
were men I knew at that time; 
Holt, I fancy, is still living.’ 

‘He was editor of “ The Iron 
Times,”’ I said, ‘and is still 
engaged in journalism.’ 

‘I remember that he was always 
full of projects; but Jerrold and 
myself were particular friends. I 
was a very young fellow, and fond 
of the street show of Punch, though 


it was hardly the thing to stand 
about watching the drama in 
business hours. One day Punch’s 
Show was exhibited at the corner 
of Beaufort Buildings. The build- 
ings constituted a cul de sac. I 
stood pretending to be greatly 
interested in Ackerman’s shop 
window at the corner ; but Punch’s 
drama was reflected in the glass, 
and I was enjoying the fun in 
this way, when suddenly I thought 
to myself, “Here is an idea and 
title for a humorous publication !” 
Just after the show was over I 
met Jerrold. “I have got an 
idea,” I said, “for the name of a 
new comic paper— ‘ Punch.’” 
“Not a bad name either,” said 
Jerrold. This led to our talking 
the matter over; we went into the 
business of the thing, and dis- 
cussed it at various times for a 
considerable period, and with 
what result the letter you hold 
in your hand will show.’ 

This document was as fol- 
lows :— 

* Monday evening, 

‘4 Augustus Sq., Regent’s Park. 
‘My pear Sm, 

‘ Your letter found me en- 
gaged ona prospectus for “ Punch.” 
I sallied out for Bolt Court in the 
hope of meeting you, but on my 
way called at Dymocks’, the news- 
vendors, when in taking up: the 
“ Satirist,” what was my horror to 
discover our idea anticipated in 
an advertisement running thus— 
* PUNCHINELLO, on Frmpay Next.” 
I made inquiries, and found that 
it was to be started against the 
“ Figaro.” Of course, in this in- 
stance, so far as the name of 
Puneh is concerned, our scheme 
must fall to the ground. With 
this conviction, I mentioned the 
idea of “ Mr. Punch” to Dymocks, 
who, nothing daunted, seems 
inclined to break a lance, on his 
own account, with “ Punchinello ”; 
the speculation may suit him as a 
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bookseller, but would not, I think, 
answer our purpose. Cannot 
another good name be procured ? 
* Yours very truly, 
‘Doveias JERROLD.’ 


‘ There is no date to the letter ; 
when do you think it was writ- 
ten? . 

‘I should say about 1831; but 
the date of “Punchinello” will 
settle that. Now this is really 
all I know about “Punch.” The 
project dropped, I went away 
to live in the country, and I did 
not see much of Jerrold after- 
wards.’ 

‘Then you had nothing to do 
with Mr. Jerrold’s “ Punch”? 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Mr. 
Mills. 

‘In 1832 Jerrold started “ Punch 
in London.”’ 

*I was not aware of it.’ 

‘There was a figure of Panch 
on the title-page.’ 

‘Indeed! our idea was to have 
a picture of a show in the frontis- 
piece, with Punch as exhibitor.’ 

‘That idea was carried out 
afterwards.’ 

‘Yes. Well, so far as I was 
concerned, the matter dropped, 
as I have told you. I dined with 
Jerrold once afterwards, at the 
Garrick Coffee House, I think, in 
Covent Garden; but then the 
thing was laid aside entirely, and 
circumstances prevented our meet- 
ing each other. Jerrold was an 
intimate friend of my brother, who 
is dead, poor fellow, and they used 
to correspond with each other a 
great deal.’ 

‘You mentioned your father’s 
printing firm.’ 

‘Yes, Mills, Jowett and Mills; 
we were, I think, the chief printers 
in those days, excepting Spottis- 
woode’s. We had a great many 
publications. Our offices were on 
the site now occupied by the City 
of London Schools.’ 


‘It is strange the “Punch” mer 
did not offer you their periodical’ 

‘ They did: before they went te 
Bradbury and Evans. My father 
declined it because they wanted 
five or six thousand pounds a year 
for the editorial work. Bradbury 
and Evans began business as our 
tenants ; they occupied what we 
used to call the long room, iz 
Bolt Court, adjoining our ower 
premises.’ 

‘In no business has mechanical 
science done so much, within my 
memory, as it has accomplished 
for printing,’ I remarked. ‘ When 
your father turned out the papers 
and periodicals you speak of the 
numbers must have been few.’ 

‘They were. We thought twe 
or three thousand a good cireu- 
lation for a paper. The “ Morning 
Chronicle ” only sold three or four 
thousand a day.’ 

‘And now a printer thinks 
nothing of spoiling as many sheets 
during the week in machining 
daily. There are even provincial 
papers which sell sixty thousand 
copies per diem.’ 

‘ The change is marvellous. The 
first machine in London was 
erected in our office—Applegarth’s. 
By-the-way, there is a description 
of the place in Cassell’s “ London,” 
a remarkable description; [I 
wonder how they got it!’ 

‘Is it in the portion edited by 
Mr. Walter Thornbury ?” 

‘No, I think not.’ 

‘Mr. E. Walford is responsible 
for the later numbers.’ 

‘He has succeeded in giving @ 
most perfect account of the in- 
terior of our place.’ 

‘Your personal reminiscences 
must be interesting.’ 

‘My memory is not good, and 
I could hardly tell a consecutive 
story ; I have been so long away 
from anything like active associa- 
tion with printing and literary 
work. I remember Lord Brougham 
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coming to see Applegarth’s ma- 
chine; the Duke of Sussex came 
with him. The Duke, I remember, 
was very fat, and had some diffi- 
culty in getting down the machine- 
room stairs. Lord Brougham 
was very enthusiastic about the 
machine.’ 

‘What very special work did 
you print, Mr. Mills ?” 

‘ Cobbett’s Grammar.’ 

‘Indeed! I have an original 
edition of it.’ 

* You will not find our imprint 
upon it. Cobbett had his own 
name instead ; and printers, as you 
know, were not anxious to have 
their names on works in those 
days. You can plead justification 
to a libel now ; you could not then. 
I used to have great discussions 
with Cobbett over his Grammar; 
for I read the proofs, and some- 
times took exception to his con- 
clusions. He was a very obstinate 
fellow, and used to fire up and 
call me a jackanapes, but fre- 
quently ended by saying, “ Well, 
I suppose you must have your 
own way.”’ 

‘Did he not publish a news- 
paper ?” 

‘ Cobbett’s Register; yes, we 
printed it; he wrote it and got a 
shilling for it—quite a small 
sheet.’ 

‘ That was an interesting period 
of political history ? I suggested. 
[I now understand the kind of 
instinct which must prompt and 
guide an ‘interviewer’; and Mr. 
Mills may perhaps feel that he 
has had a narrow escape. The 
story I wanted from him, however, 
came so direct that the necessity 
of even seeming rude in my in- 
quiries did not arise. ‘ Interview- 
ing,’ properly conducted, ought to 
be eminently useful on the English 
press. } 

‘Yes, very,’ said Mr. Mills. ‘I 
knew the late Emperor of the 
French well. I was his adviser 


over that bill transaction, when an 
usurer got a certain number of 
bills out of him, and then could 
not find the money he required, 
and would not give up the bills. 
He did not like it to be known 
that he was trying to raise money 
in this way. “Do you wish to 
avoid these bills being presented 
at some future day when you least 
expect them?” “I do not wish 
to pay an unfair demand, and be 
the victim of a fraud,” he said. 
“Then advertise the bills, and 
warn any person against nego- 
tiating them,” I said, and ulti- 
mately he adopted this course.’ 

We were dining during this 
conversation, and I made an occa- 
sional note, but not without a 
quiet protest from Mr. Mills. I 
venture to print the heads of 
our discourse on the ground that 
personal history of this kind is 
the most useful and the most 
interesting. 

‘I knew O'Connell,’ he said, 
‘and dined with him in this very 
room.’ 

‘Then the Whittington Club? 
I asked. 

‘No, before that time, I think. 
I remember that it was very early 
in the season for new potatoes. 
I sat next to O’Connell. All through 
the dinner he was scolding the 
waiter for not bringing enough 
potatoes. “ Waiter,” he would 
say, “bring the gentlemen some 
potatoes—all the gentlemen here 
want new potatoes.” The waiter 
brought a dish, which O’Connell 
would deliberately empty upon 
his own plate, and in five 
minutes afterwards would feign 
great indignation because the 
waiter would not bring “ the gen- 
tlemen ” some new potatoes.’ 

I thought this not a bad illus- 
tration of the character of a true 
demagogue, who calls loudly for 
some reform in the avowed interest 
of others, and all the time is only 
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thinking of himself. Not knowing 
Mr. Mills’s views upon the subject, 
and being his guest, of course I 
did not venture to dwell upon the 
moral of his anecdote. Neither 
am I wishful that it should be 
understood by the reader that I 
desire to cast any slur upon what 
may be considered the legitimate 
fame of ‘ the great Dan O'Connell,’ 
the centenary of whose birth has 
recently been celebrated with so 
much enthusiasm in Dublin. 


Mr. Archibald Henning drew 
the first frontispiece of ‘ Punch,’ 
and also the first cartoon. At the 
outset the front page was changed 
with each new volume, until the 
necessity of the kind of trade- 
mark which a particular form of 
title gives to a periodical forced 
itself upon the judgment of the 
conductors, and Mr. Doyle’s re- 
markable design took the fancy of 
the public and helped to establish 
the originality and special charac- 
ter of the work. Mr. Henning’s 
cartoon is an election satire, ‘Can- 
didates under different Phases.’ 
It was capitally drawn and ad- 
mirably engraved by Landells. 
The cartoons were continued 
under the title of ‘Punch’s Pen- 
cillings,’ and they were not con- 
fined to the treatment of cur- 
rent topics. Leech’s first cut is 
to be found on page 42 of Vol. I.; 
and it is worthy of note, in con- 
nection with this artist’s early 
cartoons, that when he did not 
originate the subject himself he 
refrained from placing his initials 
upon the picture. The prospectus 
of ‘ Punch’ indicates the intention 
to publish matter not altogether 
original, but only once do we find 
the conductors availing themselves 
deliberately of other people’s work. 
At page 262 of Vol. L there are 
several cuts from ‘ Physiologie des 
Amoureux,’ and the letter-press is 
simply a translation. 
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Albert Smith was spoken of at 
one of the early meetings of the 
‘Punch’ contributors as ‘ that 
clever young dentist,’ and his qua- 
lifications for the staff were based 
upon his papers in a comic perio- 
dical, entitled ‘Cosmorama,’ printed 
by Mr. Last. His first appearance 
in ‘Punch’ is at page 142 of the 
first volume, where his series of 
papers on ‘ The Physiology of the 
London Medical Student’ are com- 
menced, with illustrations by Wil- 
liam Newman, whose pictures were 
chiefly that grotesque kind of il- 
lustrated pun in which Tom Hood 
exhibited so much facility. An in- 
stance occurs to me at the moment 
in ‘ The Moaning of the Tide,’ il- 
lustrated by a howling bull-dog 
chained to a post. Some of New- 
man’s were very good. ‘ Relieving 
Guard’ exhibits a young arab pick- 
ing a sentinel’s pocket. ‘Open 
to Conviction’ is the framed por- 
trait of a decided villain. ‘ Going 
down to a Watering Place’ repre- 
sents an elderly gentleman walking 
over a sea-cliff while engrossed in 
a book. ‘Heir Presumptive’ re- 
presents an impudent youth 
jibing at his gouty father. ‘A 
most distressing Blow’ is an old 
man struggling to play a cornet. 
‘The Hare a Parent’ depicts a 
hare nursing a leveret. ‘ A-bun- 
dance’ is three buns doing a jig. 
‘Impey’s Practice’ exhibits an 
imp turning a somersault. ‘The 
Rifle Corps’ is a graphic illustra- 
tion of three robbers plundering a 
victim. ‘Coming to the Scratch’ 
represents two cats about to 
quarrel. ‘Stopping at a Watering 
Place’ is a horse that will not go 
through a pool without drinking. 
‘Looking down upon his Luck’ 
is the picture of a parent con- 
templating twins in a cradle. 
‘Board and Lodging for a Single 
Man’ is a vagabond in the stocks. 
Probably many of the small cuts 
running through the first volume 
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are by Hine, who went on the paper 
about three months after it was 
started. 

*Q’ has always been a favourite 
initial for anonymous writers. 
Years before Mr. Charles Reade 
dubbed the clever dramatic censor 
ef ‘The Atheneum’ ‘a cipher 
signed with an initial, ‘Q’ was a 
leading power in ‘ Punch.’ In the 
early days of the English ‘ Chari- 
vari, Douglas Jerrold made ‘Q’a 
significant letter. It is a coinci- 
dence worth mentioning, that one 
of the best letters of the ‘ Punch’ 
*Q’ was a bantering article upon 
* The Athenzeum’s’ loyal gush over 
the cradle of the Prince of Wales. 
*Half the day at least,’ said the 
then editor of ‘The Atheneum,’ ‘ we 
are in fancy at the Palace, taking 
our turn of loyal watch by the 
eradle of the heir-apparent; the 
vest at our own firesides, in that 
mood of cheerful thankfulness which 
makes fun and frolic welcome.’ In 
a previous article, ‘Q’ expresses a 
hope that the Queen might live to 
see the Prince ‘ wrinkled and grey- 
headed.’ His Royal Highness is, 
we hope, sufficiently bald to con- 
tent Mr. Punch, whose famous 
eontributor rejoiced to learn that 
the Prince was nursed (I use the 
phrase in its maternal application) 
by a person ‘named Brough, for- 
merly a housemaid at Esher,’ from 
which very fact ‘ will not the Royal 
ehild grow up with the conscious- 
ness that he owes his nourishment 
even to the very humblest of the 
people ?” These, and other humor- 
ous and congratulatory articles on 
the birth of the Prince of Wales, 
possess a peculiar interest, read by 
the light of those other journalistic 
essays which announced his pass- 
age through the critical stages of, 
and proclaimed his ultimate re- 
eovery from, that terrible dis- 
ease, which made Sandringham 
for a time the very centre of the 
world. 


The principal literary contribu- 
tors to the first volume were 
Douglas Jerrold, Mark Lemon, 
Henry Mayhew, Gilbert A’Beckett, 
Stirling Coyne, Albert Smith, W. 
H. Wills, and H. P. Grattan. 
Among these, Jerrold was, un- 
doubtedly, the greatest political 
and social power. Douglas Jer- 
rold, his son tells us, was in Bou- 
logne, writing for the stage and 
for magazines, when he received a 
letter asking him to join the list 
of contributors to the newly-pro- 
jected journal. He responded 
cheerfully to the wish of the lite- 
rary friends engaged in the work. 
His contribution did not, however, 
reach London in time for the first 
number, but it appeared in the 
second. The article is entitled 
‘Punch and Peel,’ and the cartoon 
of the week represents Peel, as Her- 
cules, tearing Lord John Russell 
(Theseus) from his Treasury-bench 
rock. The illustration is indepen- 
dent of the article (though not in- 
appropriate), the political philoso- 
phy of which turned on the Caudle- 
like adaptation of Peel’s axiom, 
that the battle of the constitution 
must be fought in the bedchamber. 
‘Punch and Peel’ was also the 
leading contribution in the third 
number. It was a dialogue-com- 
ment on ‘The New Cabinet’ be- 
tween Peel and Punch, and the 
motto which accompanied the first 
paper, arcades ambo, is omitted. 
It was not until the tenth week 
that the signature ‘ Q’ appeared ; 
and it was the articles of Douglas 
Jerrold, as ‘Q,’ which demon- 
strated and established the politics 
of ‘Punch. No word was too 
hard, no sarcasm too bitter for the 
Tories; and the same hostility to 
bishops and other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries which appeared, ten 
years before, in ‘Panch in Lon- 
don’ turned up again in the new 
satirical paper. But even Mr. Jer- 
rold’s opponents could not fail to 
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admire theearnestness of the writer. 
His articles were not the work of 
@ man who held a brief; they were 
not the outeome of a mere journal- 
istie engagement; they were not 
the artistic sentences of a profes- 
sional writer, whose opinions are 
neutral-tinted, and who loves ar- 
gument for argument’s sake; they 
were the sentiments and convic- 
tion of a large-hearted man who 
had seen the world—a struggling 
man, who had suffered, who had 
been poor, and had a fellow-feeling 
for those who were down. Douglas 
Jerrold had known the misery 
there is under the sun. He had 
worked hisown way. He had been 
a sailor; he had been a printer; 
he had eaten the bread of adver- 
sity. He had educated himself. 
He knew the enormous odds at 
which poverty fought. He knew 
how heavily genius is weighted, 
unless genius has money at its 
bankers. He had seen men whipped 
at the yard-arm. He had seen po- 
verty crouch on the friendiless 
door-step, and die. No wonder he 
was against wealth and power, 
against placemen and professional 
politicians. No wonder he pointed 
from the modern bishops to the 
Apostles of old, and drew the 
moral of the contrast with words 
of bitter reproach. He was an en- 
thusiast; but the lightning of his 
eloquence was backed by legiti- 
mate thunder. His storms were 
not sham tempests. They were 


- justified by a sultry atmosphere 


and the unwholesome vapours of 
political jobbery and aristocratic 
tyranny. How much may we not 
be indebted to Douglas Jerrold for 
the change which has come over 
society. For a time his language 
may have widened the gulf be- 
tween the upper and lower classes ; 
but the descriptive grace and ten- 
derness of Dickens brought May- 
fair to the fireside of St. Giles’s. 
Education and the liberty of the 
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press have marched hand in hand 
since those days; the reforms 
which Jerrold and ‘ Punch ’ advo- 
cated have been made; and, in- 
stead of Conservatism being wiped 
out, as Jerrold prognosticated 
when the new name was taken by 
the Opposition, Conservatism re- 
presents the national sentiment, 
and leads the van of progress. 
One thing at which ‘ Q’ railed is 
still flourishing—‘ Cant.’ Who can 
forget his picture of Christianity 
in London for one day :— 

‘Oh, reader, picture to yourself 
London, for one day only, operated 
upon by the purest Christianity ! 
Consider the mundane interest of 
this tremendous metropolis, di- 
rected by apostolic principles! 
Imagine the hypocrisy of respec- 
tability, the conventional lie, the 
allowed ceremonial deceit, the 
tricks of trade, the ten thousand 
scoundrel subterfuges by which 
the lowest dealers of this world 
purchase bank-stock and rear 
their own pine-apples—the com- 
mon, innocent iniquities (innocent 
from their very antiquity, having 
been bequeathed from sire to son) 
which men perpetuate six working 
days in the week, and after, lacker 
up their faces with a look of sleek 
humility for the Sunday pew! 
Consider all this locust swarm of 
knaveries annihilated by the puri- 
fying spirit of Christianity, and 
then look upon the London 
breathing and living, for one day 
only, by the sweet sustaining 
truth of the Gospel! Had our 
page ten thousand times its am- 
plitude, it would not contain the 
briefest register of the changes of 
that day !’ 

Jerrold, from his own political 
standpoint, was at his best in 
the political articles signed ‘Q,’ 
which made ‘Punch’ feared and 
respected. It was no doubt, how- 
ever, a relief when he laid ‘Q’ 
aside and commenced the more 
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tender and philosophical ‘ Punch’s 
Letters to his Son.’ It was Jerrold 
who wrote the ‘Jenkins Papers,’ 
in which the ‘ Morning Post’ was 
satirically idealised ; and an action 
for libel was threatened by a still 
living celebrity, who was satirised 
by the same author’s ‘ Pecksniffery 
Papers.’ Mr. 8. C. Hall can afford 
to look back and smile at the 
badinage which inaugurated his 
long series of interesting papers 
on industrial art in ‘The Art 
Journal.’ He has lived to be 
honoured in his old age, and to 
have the titled and wealthy cele- 
brating his golden wedding. The 
‘Story of a Feather’ introduced a 
new kind of sympathetic literature 
into ‘ Punch ’—a species of earnest 
sentiment, which Mark Lemon 
always encouraged, his ambition 
being to lift ‘Punch’ above the 
mere trifling of the cap and bells. 

My history is only a gossip that 
will not be restricted to travel in 
a groove, but has many branches, 
offshoots, and sidings; still I am 
desirous of keeping up throughout 
at least an indication of the silken 
thread of narrative. So we will 
go back for a moment to those 
earlier days again, still having our 
hand upon the open leaves and 
notes of ‘ Punch’s’ first volume. 
The early contributors whom I 
have mentioned had great reason 
to complain of the liberties which 
newspapers and rival publishers 
took with their contributions. 
‘Punch’s’ postscript to Volume I. 
says, ‘Ours hasn’t been a bed of 
roses—we’ve had our rivals and 
our troubles. Wecame as a great 
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hint, and everybody took us.’ He 
then arraigns the thieves who 
have stolen his wares, and it is 
worthy of note that ‘The Times’ 
is called out as the chief offender. 
‘First and foremost the great 
juggler of Printing House Square 
walks in like a sheriff and takes 
our comic effects.’ Since then 
Punch has unwittingly robbed 
himself as well as other people. 
Latterly instances of repetition 
and accidents of unintentional 
plagiarism have been frequent. 
Mr. Tom Taylor, the present 
editor, cannot be expected to re- 
member all the Joe Millers and 
Punchisms in the language. The 
late Mark Lemon had a kind of 
editorial instinct for an old joke. 
He could identify the spurious 
article as easily as an expert 
detects counterfeit money. But 
Mark Lemon’s soul was in ‘ Punch,’ 
and he had a keen memory for 
every line that had appeared in 
its columns. He edited a book of 
humorous anecdotes, but even he 
overlooked numerous doubles, and 
left not a few errors for the detec- 
tion of the critics. Mr. Tom Taylor, 
with a load of official work on his 
shoulders and a drama continually 
on the stocks, is naturally not a 
bad subject for the operations of 
outside piratical contributors; 
while the most expert of editors 
could not nowadays hope to steer 
a humorous and satirical journal 
clear of the ubiquitous Miller and 
the clever witticism that turns up 
after years of repose, appropriate 
to the new times—which are, after 
all, but repetitions of the old. 


(To be continued.) 
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BAGGED ON 


‘THE FIRST’ 


CHAPTER L 


, HAT! be away from Stub- 

bleton on the Ist of 
September? are you gone mad, 
my dear fellow, that you can sug- 
gest such a thing?’ 

Such was the indignant reply I 
received from Tom Fogleson, with 
whom I was spending my Long 
Vacation, a few years ago, when I 
begged him to be my compagnon 
de voyage in a little tour in France. 
I hardly expected a more fayour- 
able reply, nor will the reader 
wonder at it after I have given 
him an insight into the tastes and 
character of my friend. 

Tom is the eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Fogleson, of Stubbleton 
Park. He had not, at this time, 
long left Eton, and was reading, 
or pretending toread, for the 
army. He had been plucked once 
or twice, but he didn’t mind that, 
for reading, as he said, was not 
‘his line’; and, as his heart and 
soul was in field sports, he was 
in no particular hurry to join his 
regiment and leave Stubbleton 
Hall, where he had his three 
hunters, two or three thousand 
acres of shooting, and the best 
trout-stream in the county. How 
the Stubbleton sportsmen would 
have got on without him I don’t 
know. He superintended the 
management of the kennels per- 
sonally, and his affection for each 
and every of the hounds, many of 
which owe their lives to his care- 
ful nursing, was unbounded. He 
christens them, and calls them 
ever after by name; and to the 
fact of his acting as assistant 
huntsman in the field, a large 
share of their celebrity as a hunt- 
ing pack isdue. He is acknow- 


ledged to be the best fishermam 
for miles round, and is without a 
rival in the stubbles in September. 
His ‘ rights-and-lefts’ puzzle the 
old Squire, his father (who is 
himself no mean shot), amazingly, 
whilst the old keeper is not 
ashamed to confess that Mr. 
Thomas has ‘ wiped his eye’ not 
unfrequently, when clearing off 
the magpies and jays. 

But if Tom possesses some of 
the qualities which are so esti- 
mable in a country squire, he also 
possessed (I speak in the past tense, 
for he is now improved in this 
respect) a few of their prejudices. 
He could not bear to hear any 
country compared with his own 
‘tight little island” Did you 
extol French cooking, he would 
reply with a sneer, and drown 
your remonstrance by singing a 
few bars of the old song, ‘Oh! the 
roast beef of Old England.’ Did 
he ever allude to foreigners of 
his own accord, it was to esti- 
mate the number of individuals 
whose combined strength would 
equal that of a single Englishman. 
He was under the impression that 
the whole of the French nation 
subsisted entirely on frogs, and 
the whole of the German nation 
on Bavarian beer, and that their 
stamina was such as would natu- 
rally result from such diet; whilst 
his opinion of them as sportsmen 
was gathered from the pictures in 
‘Punch,’ where, it must be con- 
fessed, they do not always appear 
to the best advantage. 

The reader will, therefore, guess 
that at no time would Tom be 
likely to contemplate a visit to 
France with any great ecstasy of 
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joy; but to be in France on the 
Ist of September ....!.... it 
was too much! 

It seemed so useless for me to 
say anything more on the subject, 
that I was proceeding to help 
myself to claret in silence, when 
Sir Thomas broke in with: 

‘You are going to France, Alton? 
Tam very glad to hear it; and what 
is more, Tom shall go with you. 
Capital opportunity for him. It 
will do him all the good in the 
world. There is nothing worse 
for a young fellow than to be 
cooped up continually in a country 
house, with no better companions 
than an old man and a lot of 
dogs and horses. Besides... .’ 

‘My dear father,’ interrupted 
Tom, ‘ at any other time I should 
be delighted, but... . 

‘Don’t say another word, Tom. 
You want civilising. I'll make 
you a present of your expenses; 
and as for the partridges, I will 
give you my word that not a 
feather of them shall be touched 
till you come back. There!’ 

* Alton will be only too happy 
to go again in the spring,’ urged 
Tom piteously. ‘This is not the 
season, you know. Quite silly to 
go now,’ he added, turning to me 
with a frown; and then, seeing 
that I took no notice of it, to his 
father again, ‘ It’s very good of you 
to offer to keep the partridges for 
me, but that fellow Brownson, 
whose land adjoins ours, always 
asks a lot of duffers to help him 
shoot, and 4 

‘ They won’t do much harm, 
Tom,’ said Sir Thomas, laughing ; 
‘the keeper told me that last sea- 
son five hundred cartridges were 
expended over thirty brace of 
birds.’ 

‘I know that; but it’s their 
perpetual bang! ... bang!... 
bang! missing, and now and then 
maiming the poor things, that does 
the mischief. I shall come back 
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and find them as wild as hawks, 
I know I shall.’ 

‘You can’t wait another week, 
can you, Alton?’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t, Sir Thomas.’ 

‘I can’t speak a word of 
French,’ growled Tom : ‘ Marbeeuf, 
my old master, used to say I was 
the worst pupil he had ever had. 
My mouth was not formed by 
nature for such crack-jaw words. 
I can give them a “ view-halloo,” 
if they like, but I could never pro- 
nounce “ monsieur” properly if I 
practised for ever.’ 

‘The more reason you should 
try to improve,’ returned the 
Squire; ‘ Alton, I have no doubt, 
speaks French fluently enough.’ 

‘Well . .. .’? Istammered, ‘I’m 
afraid I’m not quiteso... .’ 

‘No, he doesn’t,’ cried Tom 
briskly; ‘we neither of us can 
speak French. We can’t go; it 
would be ridiculous.’ 

‘Oh! I know quite enough to 
carry us through,’ I said, deter- 
mined to secure Tom. ‘J’Il under- 
take to do all the talking.’ 

‘It is only Alton’s modesty,’ 
said Sir Thomas; ‘he can speak 
well enough, I’ll be bound.’ 

But Sir Thomas was wrong. 
It was not my modesty. Indeed 
modesty is by no means one of 
my characteristic virtues. I had 
not been in France since I was 
ten years old, and one learns next 
to nothing at school. I had 
heard, however, that the know- 
ledge of a few commonplace 
sentences, and a certain amount 
of impudence, would carry one 
through ; and, as I possessed these 
requisites, the former to a slight, 
and the latter to a considerable 
extent, I resolved to put a bold 
face on it, and replied to Sir 
Thomas by a smile which was 
intended to convey the impression 
that ‘I could an’ I would,’ speak 
French with the best of them. 
I then proceeded to expatiate on 
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the prospective delights of our 
little tour in high spirits, for I 
promised myself much entertain- 
ment in having Tom fora com- 
panion ; the fun of introducing so 
stolid an Englishman to the 
mysteries of Paris life would be im- 
mense, whilst his utter helplessness 
and dependence on me would be 
ample revenge for his ridiculing 
the ‘crookedness of my powder’ 
last season. It was finally settled 
that we should go together, and I 
had no further difficulty with 
Tom until the evening when we 
began to put out the things for his 
man to pack. He then insisted on 
taking his gun and his retriever 
* Harold’ (from whom he had not 
been separated a day since its 
birth), on the chance that some one 
would offer him a day's shooting. 

‘No one ever shoots in France,’ 
I said, unconsciously telling a sad 
falsehood. 

*Oh! come!’ cried Tom, ‘ that’s 
all nonsense. I’ve seen pictures 
of French feliows going out to 
the “chasse” (don’t they call 
it?) with great brass trumpets 
on their backs, and their guns 
slung over their shoulders. Why 
the deuce can’t they carry them 
in a sportsmanlike manner?— 
ugh!’ 

‘Oh! that is their hunting,’ I 
replied ; ‘they take their guns to 
shoot the foxes.’ 

‘To shoot the foxes! Great 
heavens!’ groaned Tom; ‘and 
these are the people with whom 
you would have me spend the 
First ?’ 

‘It is quite true,’ I replied, de- 
termined to follow up my advan- 
tage. ‘ Moreover, every English- 
man in whose possession a gun is 
found is put into the Bastille 
straight off.’ 

This Tom believed, and finally 
consented to take his fishing-rod 
instead; not that I intended he 
should spend his time in fishing, 
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but a fly-rod takes up but little 
room, and it was necessary to 
make some concession. After an 
examination of Tom's flies—which 
are not contained in a book, but 
books, many books—quite a li- 
brary in fact—and having selected 
a few which I pronounced suit- 
able to the French waters, we went 
to bed. 


CHAPTER IL. 


On the morrow, after a lengthy 
talk with the gamekeeper, and an 
affecting parting with the dogs, 
we set forth. 

Tom was ill crossing the Chan- 
nel; Iwasnot. Triumph number 
one forme. He grew better as we 
neared Boulogne, and surveyed the 
landing-stage with a sneer. What 
first displeased him was the gens- 
d’armes, whom he termed ‘ bloated 
oligarchs, any three of whom he 
professed himself ready to encoun- 
ter in single combat then and 
there, ill as he was from sea-sick- 
ness. The next difficulty was to 
assure him that we might safely 
entrust our baggage to the French 
van which conveyed it from the 
boat to the railway station. He 
then declared himself extremely 
hungry, and asked if anything fit 
to eat could be obtained. Being 
anxious to show off my French as 
soon as possible, I took him to a 
French restaurant, and getting up 
by heart the names of three or 
four dishes from the carte, I glibly 
asked the gargon to give us them 
in the course of our déjeiiner. We 
had got as far as the third ‘ plat,’ 
when Tom, who seemed quite asto- 
nished at the number of courses, 
and had been warming his glass of 
vin ordinaire with his hand, and 
sipping it as though it were the 
finest St. Julien, touched me on 
the shoulder, and said in a low 
voice, ‘ that this sort of thing 
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would not do every day; if I in- 
tended living at this rate, he did 
not, for he was saving up for a new 
“ central fire,” and did not wish to 
be extravagant ;’ he wound up by 
asking me how much I supposed 
this wine and array of dishes would 
come to, and when I told him four 
francs apiece would settle all 
claims, and that it was the usual 
way in which one breakfasted in 
France, he expressed his surprise, 
and, as I noticed, examined every- 
thing he ate with extreme sus- 
picion. One dish, however, pleased 
him immensely, and he desired 
me to ask the waiter to bring him 
some more. This gave me an 
opportunity of triumph number 
two, for after he had finished the 
second help, I said: 

‘ Well, old fellow, I see you will 
become a capital Frenchman in 
time. I never knew a novice take 
so kindly to frogs before. I fancied 
it was an acquired taste.’ 

Tom laid down his knife and 
fork aghast, and positively turned 
pale. He did not utter a word, 
but, seizing his hat, rushed wildly 
to the door of the restaurant. 

We nearly had a serious quarrel 
about this, and, considering that 
Tom had been sea-sick on the 
steamer, I own it was too bad of 
me. I followed him to the door, 
but it was some time before he 
would believe I had been hoaxing 
him; and as he would not come 
in again, I paid the bill, and 
brought him a little glass of 
cognac outside. 

I am afraid I have always had 
an unfortunate ‘penchant’ for 
practical jokes; but in France my 
animal spirits are so much higher 
than in England, that I am quite 
unable to hold them in check. I 
think French air must contain a 
very large percentage of that en- 
livening ‘ ozone’ that chemists are 
so fond of discussing, and the 
characteristic piquancy and flip- 
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pancy of French life is so catching. 
As I looked out of the railway- 
carriage window with a good cigar 
in my mouth, I felt infinitely 
happy, and began to point out to 
Tom the objects on our route which 
would be likely to interest him; 
amongst others the long rows of 
village women, with their high- 
peaked caps and scrupulously clean 
linen, washing clothes in a stream. 

‘ Bah!’ cried Tom, leaning back 
in disgust, ‘ how can they expect 
trout to flourish if they poison the 
water with soapsuds like that ?” 

* But look there! the sun is just 
setting behind yonder village, and 
lights up the wooden crucifix at 
its entrance with golden rays. 
What a lovely evening! how clear 
and dry!’ 

*‘ Yes. Precious little scent to- 
day!’ returned Tom. 

‘ And do you notice the delicate 
tint that is spreading over the 
copse below us ?’ 

‘I wonder if it is preserved. 
Capital cover for pheasants,’ was 
all the enthusiasm I could elicit. 

As these are good specimens of 
my friend’s remarks on the country, 
and as no incidents of importance 
occurred until we reached the city 
of Rouen, the reader will not care 
to be troubled by a narration of 
them. 

* - . * . 

On the morning after our arrival 
at Rouen we set out with our 
‘Murrays’ under our arms to do 
the city. We wondered at the 
splendid cathedral, and the scarcely 
less beautiful church of St. Ouen 
(not forgetting to peep into the 
black marble basin of holy water in 
which one sees the whole building 
reflected in minute perfection). We 
inspected the courts of justice, the 
spot where noble Joan of Arc was 
martyred, and the market-place, 
and were strolling in the direction 
of a picture gallery, when we came 
across one of those al-fresco con- 











certs so common in France. The 
band, which was a very good one, 
was playing selections from ‘ Lucia 
di Lammermoor,’ whilst ladies 
worked and listened, and soldiers, 
smoking cigarettes, coquetted with 
‘bonnes’ in charge of children. 
We hired a couple of chairs, and 
I was proceeding to jot down a 
few notes suggested by the gay 
scene before me, for my great work 
on the ‘ Follies, Foibles, and Physi- 
ognomies of the French,’ when 
Tom twitched me suddenly by the 
arm, and said, in an excited tone 
of voice : 

‘Do you see that girl with the 
old lady, sitting on a garden seat, 
under the tree?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ What do you think of her ?” 

‘Oh! she is rather pretty.’ 

‘ Rather pretty! my dear fellow, 
she is lovely. I never saw sO ex- 
quisite a face in all my life.’ 

‘Oh, come!’ I said. ‘Iam not 
going to let you fall in love with 
the first pretty French girl you 
see. Let us go.’ 

But not one step could I get 
him to move till the band had 
finished playing and the lady had 
taken her departure. 

Now Tom, as the reader may 
imagine from what little he already 
knows of him, is none of your 
hyper-susceptible, ever-spoony fel- 
lows who are constantly indulg- 
ing in sighs and scented notes. 
Up to this it had been his boast 
that he had never been in love. I 
was, therefore, not a little sur- 
prised at the deep impression la 
belle incognita had made upon him. 
She was certainly very pretty in- 
deed, and her face was lit up by 
s0 sweet an expression that she 
would have been charming in my 
eyes even if her features had been 
less perfect than they were. 

‘I know I can’t expect you to 
believe me,’ said Tom, as we sat 
over our demi-tasse and cigar after 

° 
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dinner; ‘but when I saw her I 
felt as though the face before me 
was one I have often tried to ima- 
gine, but never realised.’ 

* You have found your “ ideal,” 
in point of fact, or discovered your 
“affinity,” and all that sort of 
thing.’ 

‘She is... in fact... she 
. . « It’s no good, old fellow, I 
can’t explain it.’ , 

‘ Exactly so. Well, don’t at- 
tempt it, especially as there is not 
the slightest chanve of your seeing 
her again, or even if you do see 
her, of being introduced to her.’ 

I was mistaken, however, for he 
was introduced to her on the very 
next day, and this how it hap- 
pened. By the next morning’s 
post a letter arrived for Tom, and 
was to this effect: 


* Stubbleton, August 28th. 
* My pear Boy, 

‘ Ir occurred to me, after you 
had left, that an old friend of 
mine, Madame de Lisle, resides at 
Rouen, where, as I understand 
from your letter, you will be when 
this reaches you. She has (or 
had) living with her a very pretty 
child, the orphan daughter of a 
brother officer of mine. Pray do 
not fail to pay them a visit, and 
to buy a toy of some sort for little 
Adéle. I think she likes dolls 
best. They do not speak a word 
of English; but that will be all 
the better for your improvement 
in French conversation. . .. . 

‘ Ever your affectionate Father, 
‘ THomas Foa.eson.’ 


* Oh, yes! all the better for my 
improvement in French, no doubt!’ 
exclaimed Tom ironically. ‘ Tell 
you what it is, Alton; you must 
do this call for me. I can’t go, 
and sit there like a dummy.’ 

‘No, old fellow; we'll go to- 
gether. I will talk to Madame 
de Lisle, while you play with the 
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little girl. All you need do when 
you are spoken to is to look intel- 
ligent, and say, “ Oui, c’est vrai, 
sans doute,” or something general 
of that sort.’ 

‘ Agreed; let us go at once,’ 
replied Tom. 

On our way we passed a toy- 
shop, where Tom gave fifteen francs 
for a beautiful wax doll, with real 
hair, eyes that would open and 
shut by means of a wire, and which 
would say ‘maman,’ when you 
pinched its body. Thus equipped, 
we shortly afterwards found our- 
selves in the boudoir of Madame 
de Lisle, awaiting the entrance of 
that lady and her little charge. 

We were not kept long in ex- 
pectation; but fancy our amaze- 
ment when we saw, welcoming us 
with the most gracious of smiles, 
the same old lady we had seen the 
evening before, and with her—no 
little charge—but a young lady of 
seventeen summers, the same who 
had already caused so much per- 
turbation in the heart of my friend. 

This unexpected sight placed 
poor Tom in greater pertubation 
still, and even J lost some little of 
my sang-froid. 

We both bowed reverence, and 
took our seats, the wax-doll being 
unconsciously laid across Tom’s 
knee. This seemed at first to 
astound, and then to amuse Made- 
moiselle Adéle so much that she 
was obliged to turn away from 
Tom to hide a smile—and, had I 
not relieved the awkwardness of 
the moment by firing off such a 
volley of my idioms that it took 
both Madame de Lisle and herself 
to reply, would have burst out 
laughing. Madame de Lisle, how- 
ever, was a lady of few words, 
and the charming Adéle and my- 
self had presently all the conversa- 
tion to ourselves. This was not 
unpleasant; and though I could 
not understand much of what she 
said, yet I laughed when she 





laughed, and looked serious when 
she looked serious—and altogether 
it was very jolly. Tom, usually 
so voluble and chattering, was 
sitting silently chafing at his help- 
lessness, and now began to be- 
guile the time by opening and 
shutting the eyes of the doll, pre- 
senting so abject a picture of im- 
becility and woe that he aroused 
the compassion of Madame de 
Lisle, who turned to him, and said 
rapidly in French: 

‘And pray how did you leave 
my old friend, monsieur your 
father ?” 

‘Ah! oui—ce’est vrai — sans 
doute,’ replied Tom, with a du- 
bious smile, looking more foolish 
than ever. 

I could with difficulty restrain 
my laughter, but the look of 
amusement on Adéle’s face now 
changed to one of complete sad- 
ness. The smile quite vanished 
from her face, and a look of pity 
—almost of tender pity—took its 
place. The old lady also looked 
serious, and unconsciously drew 
back her chair from where Tom 
was sitting. He, poor fellow, was 
now in desperation, squeezing the 
doll’s body and making it shriek 
‘Maman! maman!’ 

As I regarded him, the truth 
flashed across me. They thought 
Tom was an idiot! A few words 
in my broken French would have 
set the whole matter right; will 
the reader have patience with me 
when I confess I did not utter 
them? The fact is, I was beginning 
to find Adéle very nice. Why 
should not I cut Tom out? J 
would. 

‘ Pourquoi — pourquoi — est ce 
que monsieur porte la poupée?’ 
nervously demanded Adéle, in a 
low tone, glancing towards Tom. 

‘Ah! mademoiselle, I replied, 
with a sigh, and touching my 
forehead ssignificantly—for the 
evil spirit of mischief had seized 











me. ‘Poor fellow! You have 
doubtless read of “ Poor Tom” in 
the play of “ Lear,” by our poet 
Shakespeare (all this was said 
in French, be it remembered). 
‘But he is quite harmless—quite 
harmless: is it not so, mon ami ?’ 
I added, turning towards Tom. 

*Oui—c’est vrai—sans doute,’ 
said Tom, delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of opening his own month, 
instead of the doll’s. 

It was now high time to take 
our leave; and after Madame de 
Lisle had invited myself—and 
(after some hesitation) Tom also 
—to dinner next. day, we went 
away. 
‘It is just like the governor and 
myself, to forget that people grow 
in twelve years,’ growled Tom, as 
we walked away. ‘What an ass 
she must have thought me!’ 

‘Oh no, old fellow; not at all.’ 

* Of course she did; did you not 
hear her call me a puppy ? ‘ 

‘No; she said poupée. She was 
speaking of the doll.’ 

‘It’s just like my luck, not to 
be able to speak French,’ pursued 
Tom, somewhat mollified, how- 
ever, by learning he had not been 
called a puppy. 

‘Why don’t you learn, then? 

*‘Confound it! I will learn. 
Practice makes perfect: I'll talk 
French all the time at table d’héte 
this evening.’ 

‘No; don’t do that.’ 

‘I will! I don’t care whether I 
make a fool of myself or not.’ 

‘But Jdo. You can’t expect to 
learn French by dinner-time to- 
morrow, if you talked incessantly 
the whole time, so you had better 
make some excuse, and not go.’ 

* And leave Mademoiselle Adéle 
to you! I'll tell you what; you 
might have helped me out if you 
had liked, Alton; but you are so 
infernally proud of the two or 
three words of French you know,’ 
said Tom, who was now thoroughly 
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roused, ‘that you thought of no- 
thing but yourself!’ 

We walked on in silence, Tom 
outstriding me in high dudgeon. 
On arriving at the hotel, he bade 
the garcgon bring him a cigar, and 
began to apply himself with much 
vigour toa French grammar. In 
half an hour the influence of the 
tobacco, and the conjugation of the 
verb aimer, seemed to have soothed 
him; and after an afternoon ‘ dip’ 
in the Seine, he had almost en- 
tirely regained his tranquillity. 

The only occasion I can re- 
member, in which Tom’s conduct 
has ever caused me to blush on 
his behalf, was during the hour of 
table d’héte that sameevening. The 
reckless manner in which he ad- 
dressed the gargon as ‘ Mossoo’; 
his cries for bread, pronouncing 
the word pain as though it were 
our English synonym for anguish ; 
his jargon of half French, half 
English, to his unfortunate neigh- 
bours, driving them into a state 
of mind in which a breach of 
the national characteristic politesse 
would have been quite excusable ; 
his indiscriminate replies of ‘ Oui, 
sans doute,’ to most of the ques- 
tions demanding a negative—put 
me into such a fever of mortifica- 
tion, that I had a terrible fit of 
indigestion in consequence. 

The next day I again urged 
Tom to despatch a note excusing 
his absence from dinner at Madame 
de Lisle’s; but he would not hear 
of such a thing; and the proper 
time found us standing in the hall, 
hanging up our hats. I was giving 
a final caution to Tom to be as 
silent and discreet as he could, to 
which he replied sadly : 

‘ Ah, Alton! what would I give 
if she could speak English !’ 

‘Would you give up the day’s 
shooting to-morrow, supposing you 
were at home ?” 

‘I would give anything in the 
world !’ replied poor Tom. 
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He had hardly spoken the words, 
when, turning round suddenly, we 
discovered Adéle standing at the 
foot of the staircase. She blushed 
violently at our low bow : no doubt 
‘she was a little afraid of ‘ poor 
Tom, the idiot.’ 

The dinner passed off slowly. 
Tom had no appetite for the ex- 
-quisite little dishes that were 
served, and I was too much occu- 
pied with a judicious manipulation 
of my idioms to do them full jus- 
tice. The evening was passed by 
Tom in turning over the leaves of 
Miss Adéle’s music; by myself, in 
playing games of dominoes with 
Madame. I thought it better to 
go early, for I was tired with the 
sight-seeing of the day, and domi- 
noes bore me. At ten o’clock, 


therefore, we took our adieux. 
From that hour till we went to 
bed, it was my fate to listen to 
one continued panegyric on Adéle’s 
charms—the sweetness of her 
voice, the elegance of her dress, 


the beauty of her hair; to which 
I replied first by nods, then by 
_yawns, and finally (I am ashamed 
to say) by snores. 

The next morning (the Ist of 
September) was fine and cool— 
just the day for shooting. The 
early men in England must have 
been banging away a long time 
when I came down to breakfast. 
Tom was waiting for me; he 
looked pale and dejected: it ap- 
pears he had not slept a wink all 
night. 

‘ Alton,’ he said,‘I can’t bear 
this any longer. Let us get away 
from here. I am miserable.’ 

‘ The best thing we can possibly 
do, old fellow!’ I cried in glee. 
* We'll start for Paris to-day. You 
can pick up some French there, 
you know; and we’ll come back 
this way home, so that you can 
see Adéle again, when you will be 
able to causer avec lui.’ 

‘ Why did you not leave me at 


Stubbleton? cried Tom, quite 
piteously, looking at his watch. 
‘I should have been happy shoot- 
ing now. I should not have seen 
Adéle—nor—nor learned to love 
her!’ 

‘Come, old fellow,’ I replied, 
‘it’s no use being down in the 
mouth. We will pack up after 
breakfast, and go to Paris by the 
noon train.’ 

‘I must see Adéle once more be- 
fore I go. Did she not say she 
would be at the Promenade Con- 
cert this morning ?’ 

‘ True,’ I replied: ‘but unless 
we pack up immediately, we shall 
miss the train.’ 

‘You must pack up for me, and 
take our luggage on, and I will 
meet you at the station at the 
proper time.’ 

Now, packing up for Tom is by 
no means a slight matter. He 
has a way of throwing all his 
things about his room in the most 
untidy way. I hate packing even 
for myself, under any circum- 
stances; however, Tom was re- 
solved, and I saw that unless I 
consented we should never get off. 

The packing proved to be a 
longer job than I imagined; for 
though his servant, who is prac- 
tised in the art, had managed to 
stow away his things in an inge- 
nious manner, yet when I gathered 
them together beside the trunk, I 
found its cubical contents by no 
means adequate for their recep- 
tion, and, after much squeezing 
and stamping, was forced to rest 
content with packing about half 
the things in the portmanteau, 
and making a huge parcel of the 
rest. There was a little difficulty 
about the bill, too; so that after I 
had got the tickets at the station 
the train was nearly due. Late 
as it was, however, Tom had not 
yet appeared. The train was 
twenty minutes after its time— 
but still no Tom, This was too 
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bad, and I paced the platform 
with indignant strides. The train 
at length drew up. What was to 
be done? Take the luggage, and 
leave Tom to his fate? No; I 
could not do that; he would 
never forgive me. After a few 
minutes’ deliberation, the depar- 
ture of the train saved me further 
trouble. I lit a cigar, and deter- 
mined not to be angry. 

Twenty minutes passed—still 
no Tom. At length I took a cab, 
and drove to the Concert Prome- 
nade, racking my brains all the 
way as to the cause of Tom’s 
delay. I thought of the low- 
spirits he had displayed at break- 
fast—was it possible he had 
thrown himself into the Seine? 
Had he sneaked back to England ? 

I paid the cocher, and walked 
towards the band. Hollo! why 
there is la belle Adéle, sitting on 
the same seat, under the self-same 
tree, as when we saw her for the 
first time! Why the band is play- 
ing the same airs from ‘ Lucia’ 
too! But where is Tom ?—and 
who is that standing with his 
back to me, laughing and talking 
in so animated a manner to Adéle 
that Tom, had he witnessed it, 
would have died of jealousy on the 
spot? Great heavens! iris Tom!! 

I rubbed my eyes to banish the 
deception ; but it was no illusion. 
Tom it was, and no one else! 
Without attempting to suggest to 
myself any explanation of this mi- 
raculous acquisition of the French 
tongue in one who had given us 
such a specimen of his conversa- 
tional powers at table d’héte the 
other day, I made my way towards 
them as quickly as I could. As 
I approached, they recognised me, 
and their merriment increased. 

‘I find that Miss Adéle Camp- 
bell can speak English perfectly,’ 
said Tom, as soon as he could con- 
trol his laughter at my look of 
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amazement. ‘Ah! you want to 
know what we are laughing at? 
Why, Miss Campbell has been 
telling me that your French is 
simply unintelligible, and that, 
from the little she was able to 
gather from your replies, it was 
very evident you had not under- 
stood a word of the question . . .’ 

‘Why did not Miss Campbell 
speak English when we first saw 
her ? I stammered. 

‘ Why, old fellow, you gave her 
no opportunity; you jabbered 
away with that wretched jargon 
of yours without allowing any one 
else to get a word in edgeways. 
But, I say,’ continued Tom, taking 
my arm in his strong grasp in a 
way which made me wince, ‘ what 
do you mean by giving out that I 
am a lunatic—eh ? 

So Miss Campbell had been 
amusing herself at the expense of 
my French conversation—had she ? 
I had spent a couple of hours in 
packing up Tom’s things in vain 
—had I? There was now no 
chance of getting Tom to Paris; 
and as I stood a guilty thing be- 
fore Miss Campbell, detected in 
all my schemes, I felt that the 
Claimant in the Tichborne Case 
might consider himself an honest 
man compared with me. 

Need I say that I had to go to 
Paris alone ?—that Tom got no 
farther than Rouen in his tour ?— 
that I received a note a few days 
afterwards to say that Tom was 
engaged? and that four months 
afterwards I was at Stubbleton 
Park, superintending the roasting 
of sundry whole oxen? I sup 
not. At Stubbleton Hall the Ist 
of September is now kept as a day 
of twofold interest. A large party 
is always assembled in the house, 
and the day’s shooting is succeeded 
by a ball in the evening. Mrs. 
Fogleson calls it ‘La Féte de la 
Poupée.’ 
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‘MY OWN CHILD’ 


By FLORENCE Marryat, AutrHor or ‘ Love’s CoSFLICT,’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER VI. 
MR. AND MRS. HUGH POWER. 


O imagine Hugh and me set- 
ting out upon our wedding 
tour is to imagine a boy and girl, 
just let loose from school, indulging 
in the wildest and maddest pranks 
imaginable. Marriage no more 
made a woman of myself than it 
made a man of him. No thought 
of the importance of the step we 
had taken, of the displeasure we 
had raised, of the irresponsible 
childhood we had left behind us, 
or the uncertain future that lay 
before, came like a cloud to darken 
the bright morning of our lives. 
It was all sunshine, and we revelled 
in it—yet not with the appreciation 
we should have done had we passed 
through the storm beforehand. 
But we took pleasure as a right, 
and were not even troubled to 
think if it would last. We giggled 
from morning till night—eat and 
drank everything that was placed 
before us—ran about like a couple 
of lunatics escaped from Bedlam— 
were never tired, or sick, or out of 
spirits—and thought marriage the 
most delightful thing that had 
ever been invented. I was charmed 
with the articles of attire that 
Hugh had hastily procured for me 
in London; and for the first week 
ehanged my dress three times a 
day, just to see how I looked. 

At the end of that period we 
were in Paris, living at an hotel 
on the Boulevards, and the en- 
ehantment of my new existence 
was at its height. Yes! at its 
height. How soon was all its 


. brightness quenched by the relent- 
less Fate that was even then steal- 
ing on us with noiseless steps! 
When I had been in Paris a few 





days, I received a letter from my 
Aunt Tessie, inclosing a hundred 
pounds to buy my trousseau. It was 
avery stern and offended letter, 
naturally, and insinuated a great 
deal more than it said. But she 
forwarded a cheque for the amount 
which had been put on one side 
to provide my wedding outfit, and 
did not say that she would have 
nothing more to do with me. 

‘ Had you waited,’ wrote Aunt 
Tessie, with many dashes, ‘ as the 
religious and moral training ‘you 
have received from me would have 
led any one to conclude you would 
have waited, until you had attained 
a decent and respectable age to be 
married, I should have been able 
to present you with ¢wice this sum; 
but as you have chosen, contrary 
to all reasonable expectation, to 
disgrace yourself and me by a clan- 
destine marriage, and at a time of 
life when you ought to be in the 
nursery, all Ican do is to send you 
what is your own, and to trust 
you will make as good a use of it 
as your inexperience and utter igno- 
rance of shopping will permit you.” 

How we laughed at the letter, 
and how contemptuously we picked 
up the poor little cheque that flut- 
tered out of it. For Sir Thomas 
had presented Hugh with a note 
for three hundred before they 
parted, to defray the expenses of 
his wedding tour. 

‘Give me the cheque, Katie, and 
I'll get it changed for you. It will 
do to pay for all the fripperies you 
may set your affections on whilst 
here,’ cried light-hearted Hugh. 
‘ Well, the old girl’s letter is not 
so bad after all, is it, darling? 
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We have been a couple of scamps, 
there’s no doubt of it ; but they'll 
hardly try and reform us now, eh, 
Katie? What's this Aunt Tessie 
says ?—that you ought to be in 
“the nursery”! Write and tell 
her you admire her good sense, 
and that you will be, long before 
herself.’ 

‘Oh! IwishI dared! Whata 
rage she’d be in!’ 

‘But you'll never be afraid of 
her again, Katie.’ 

‘ Hardly, whilst you are with 
me. Hughie! I shall go and eall 
upon her in grand state when we 
go back, and leave my card!’ 

‘ You little ape! I fancy your 
sailing into that tiny room with a 
long train skirt, and sweeping up 
all the little mats after you.’ 

‘ And sitting on the sofa in 
lemon-kid gloves, with my hands 
crossed on my lap—so! And 
talking to Aunt Tessie in the po- 
litest of tones. “ I hope I see you 
well, Miss Arundel. The weather 
is very warm, is it not? Remark- 
ably so for England! But you 
would have been quite astonished 
if you could have felt the heat 
whilst Mr. Power and I were in 
Paris.”’ And I strutted about the 
room, and bowed, and curtseyed, 
and smiled, and gave myself airs 
and graces till Hugh screamed 
with laughter. 

‘Katie! you'll kill me! Oh! I'd 
give worlds to see your first inter- 
view with Aunt Tessie! It will 
be as good as a play.’ 

* You shall see it, darling. Do 
you suppose I’d go without you ?’ 
I said, as I came up to him and 
cuddled the curly brown head he 
laid against my childish shoulder. 

‘ Tell me,’ I continued earnestly, 
* do I look so very, very young?” 

*You don’t look old, pet!’ he 
answered. 

‘Of course not! Do you wish 
me to be a shrivelled-up old crea- 
ture, with fishy eyes and a wrinkly 
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neck, like Aunt Tessie or Mrs. 
Dean ?” 


‘Heaven forbid!’ he cried in- 
voluntarily. 

* Well, then, listen! I know 
I’m not old, but don’t I look— 
well, not quite, perhaps, but a 
little likea woman? When I have 
my train skirts on, you know, and 
a bonnet, would people think I 
am only fifteen then? 

‘I don’t know, Katie,’ said Hugh 
dubiously; ‘I’m almost afraid 
that they do. When we were 
coming out of the Madeleine yester- 
day I missed you, and the cicerone, 
seeing me look about, informed 
me that “ mademoiselle ma seur” 
had gone down the steps, and that 
he did not think “‘ Ja petite” enjoyed 
seeing the church as much as I 
did.’ 

‘ The old wretch! He must be 
as blind as a bat! or else he meant 
to be impudent. Why, Hughie! 
I had my hair turned up too! Oh! 
this is not to be borne. I will 
never wear a glove on my left hand 
again, if I am to be insulted like 
this.’ 

My husband took the marvellous 
left hand, on the thin, unformed 
fingers of which my rings rattled 
up and down and jostled one 
another in his, and looked at it 
earnestly. 

‘It will be a very pretty little 
hand by-and-by,’ he remarked, 
‘when it has had time to grow 
plump and dimpled.’ 

* You rude boy! not to think it 
is pretty now. Well, whatever it 
is like, it is yours, and you’ll have 
to keep it for ever, and ever, and 
ever! won’t you?’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ he said quietly. ‘ And 
where shall we go this morning, 
Katie? To Notre Dame, or P 

‘ Oh, not to any more churches!’ 
I said quickly. ‘I am so sick of 
them !’ 

The slightest of all slight shades 
passed over Hugh’s bright boyish 
8s 2 
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face. He was devoted to his own 
religion, and nothing gave him 
greater pleasure than to see the 
various relics, pictures, statues, 
and carvings which turn the Ca- 
tholic churches abroad into gal- 
leries of art. He did not mind 
my saying I had seen enough of 
them, though; what he minded 
was the tone in which I said it. 

‘ We will go to the Louvre in- 
stead then, darling,’ he said cheer- 
fully ; ‘ or to the Musée; or we will 
take a carriage, and drive out to 
the Bois. Which shall it be? 

‘I want to go by steamer to St. 
Cloud. There is a fair there to- 
day, the garcon says; and they sell 
such lovely gingerbread with al- 
monds in it! Do come to St. 
Cloud, Hughie, and buy ginger- 
bread !’ 

‘I will go anywhere you like, 
Katie. But you aresure you won’t 
be too much tired, darling? There 
is the theatre to-night, remember.’ 

‘ Tired, Hugh !—as if I was ever 
tired! I’d like to go to a concert 
before the theatre, and a dance 
afterwards, if I could do such a 
thing.’ 

‘You dissipated girl! I shall 
take you back to England such a 
rake that Aunt Tessie won’t know 
you. Well, put on your hat, if you 
mean going ; for St. Cloud will be 
a whole day’s work.’ 

I ran upstairs to do as he re- 
quested me. At the head of them 
I nearly overturned two English 
ladies. 

‘ Who’s that child ?’ I heard one 
say to the other. 


‘Child! Why, she’s a married 
woman.’ 

‘Impossible! She looks like a 
schoolgirl.’ 


These words interested me so 
much, that when I had gained the 
second flight of stairs I hung over 
the banisters to listen to the rest 
of their conversation. 

‘ Nevertheless, she is a Mrs. 
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Power. Her husband is the son 
of Sir Thomas Power, of Gentian’s 
Cross. Maurice pointed him out 
to me yesterday at the table d’héte. 
A handsome young fellow, but 
quite a boy. Whata sin it is to 
let children like that make fools 
of themselves!’ 

‘Ah, poor things! they don’t 
know what’s before them,’ sighed 
the other lady. 

‘ The girl’s rather pretty, I think 
—at least she will be by-and-by; 
but Ae is undeniably good-looking.’ 

‘I should like to see him.’ 

‘Hush! here he comes!’ and 
from my perch I could watch Hugh 
rushing upstairs, two steps at a 
time, until his encounter with my 
friends compelled him to moderate 
his pace. 

‘ Hollo, Katie!’ he exclaimed, as 
he passed them and came in sight 
of me. 

‘ Mr. Power l’ I answered, with 
the utmost dignity of which my 
shrill voice was capable, ‘ at what 
time have you ordered the carriage 
for to-night ? 

Hugh stared at me with unmi- 
tigated astonishment ; but I placed 
my finger on my lips, to prevent 
his speaking. 

‘ You would greatly oblige me,’ 
I continued, in a languid tone, ‘ if 
you would let me know what your 
arrangements are for to-day, that 
I may prevent, if possible, their 
interfering with mine.’ 

My husband still continued sta- 
ring at me, with his large blue 
eyes full of mirth, and I heard the 
two ladies on the landing move 
away with a sound that seemed to 
me like stifled laughter. 

‘It is too bad!’ I exclaimed 
hotly, as Hugh and I entered the 
bedroom. ‘ Those abominable wo- 
men were ridiculing us for being 
married so young—as if everybody 
wouldn’t be old, if they only lived 
long enough. And I was deter- 
mined to show them that, however 
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young I may Jook, I know as much 
as other married ladies.’ 

Hugh laughed till he could 
laugh no longer. 

* Oh, my dear child! you are too 
funny,’ he said at last. ‘I couldn’t 
imagine what you were strutting 
and pluming yourself on the top 
of the landing for; but I see it 
now. I was awfully impressed, 
and I am sure they must have 
been too. No one could have mis- 
taken you for a real married wo- 
man. “Mr. Power! you would 
greatly oblige me” —oh, Katie, Katie! 
what a queer little mortal you are 
to spend all one’s days with!’ 

‘Hughie, you do not under- 
stand. If I once let these people 
think I am only a child, they will 
never treat me with proper re- 
spect. And for your own sake—’ 
I said grandly. 

‘ For my own sake, I never want 
you to be anything but Katie,’ he 
answered, with his sweet, frank 
smile, as he drew me on his knee 
and kissed me. 

That day at St. Cloud was a 
very happy one. It stands out 
amongst my memories of the past 
in colours that never fade. First 
of all there was the river steam- 
boat, with its motley group of 
passengers, to amuse me ; then the 
varied and curious scenes pre- 
sented on the banks. Lastly, St. 
Cloud, with its quaint surround- 
ings, its beautiful summer palace, 
and the long line of booths, set 
out with every kind of gay-co- 
loured rubbish calculated to catch 
the eye of inexperience. I rushed 
about from one place to another, 
delighted with everything I saw. 
I pulled about the contents of each 
booth, and bought more articles 
than I could possibly carry. I 
insisted upon Hugh letting me 
ride on one of the absurdly-painted 
animals — herses, stags, griffins, 
crocodiles, and what not— that 
went round and round in a ring 
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to the music of the band. I pur- 
chased enough gingerbread to 
make me ill fora month. I wan- 
dered over the palace grounds, and 
over the palace itself (it being a 
day of admittance), until I had 
really exhausted the resources of 
St. Cloud, and began to think that 
it might be advisable to return to 
Paris and obtain some dinner, be- 
fore we set off again for the theatre. 
And through all the heat and tur- 
moil of that sultry afternoon my 
boy husband followed me patiently 
about, carrying my worthless pur- 
chases, never thwarting a single 
desire I expressed, and waiting on 
me as if I had been a queen; 
whilst I, thoughtless and selfish, 
never once considered whether he 
was enjoying himself or not, but 
followed my own inclination in all 
things, and imagined, since J was 
happy, Hugh could not possibly 
be otherwise. Yet, as we were 
going back to Paris in the boat, 
and he sat by my side whilst I 
gabbled on of all that I had seen, 
I did remark that his answers 
were fewer and more curt than 
they need have been. I turned 
and looked at him. His handsome 
face was towards the setting sun. 
Perhaps it was that light which 
made him look so pale. 

* Have you a headache, Hughie ?’ 

‘No, darling.’ 

‘ What's the matter with you? 

‘I am only feeling a little tired.’ 

‘How funny! I am not tired a 
bit.’ 

‘Your legs have got less to 
carry,’ he said laughingly, as he 
wrapped a shawl round me. 

‘Don’t coddle me up,’ I cried, 
impatiently throwing it off. 

‘ You will take cold, Katie. It 
grows chilly on the river after the 
sun has set.’ 

‘It is not chilly now—it is as 
hot as fire! Why, Hugh, you must 
feel cold. You are actually shi- 
vering.’ 
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‘I feel the change, certainly ; 
but perhaps it is only sitting still. 
I will take a few turns to wake 
myself up.’ 

He began to walk up and down 
the deck as he spoke, and I watched 
him, and thought how tall, and 
strong, and brave he looked among 
the people on the steamboat, and 
felt my silly little heart throb with 
pride asI did so. But he certainly 
looked paler than usual. 

We reached the hotel just in 
time for dinner. I was so hungry 
after my river excursion that I did 
full justice to the meal, and do not 
remember remarking if Hugh eat 
or not; but I know he drank a 
good deal ; for I remonstrated with 
him for opening a second bottle of 
claret, and whisperingly asked him 
what he thought Aunt Tessie 
would say of his extravagance. 
When we rose from the table 
d’héte I ran upstairs to prepare 
for the theatre ; but I had not been 
in my room more than a few mi- 
nutes when Hugh walked in and 
stood by the mantelpiece, with his 
head upon his hand. 

‘ Katie, darling,’ he commenced. 

* Well, dear? 

‘Do you want particularly to go 
to this theatre? 

‘Oh, particularly! It’s the last 
night of the piece, you know. You 
told me so yourself. Besides, it will 
be so jolly. But why do you ask? 

‘It’s nothing of consequence ; 
only I’ve a little headache.’ 

‘ Oh, Hughie, what a bore! You 
must have got it from the sun. 
Can’t you take anything to make 
it better ?” 

‘I don’t know. It doesn’t sig- 
nify.’ 

‘ But you won’t enjoy the theatre 
if you are in pain; and I can’t en- 
joy a thing if you don’t. Oh, do 
cure it before we go, Hughie.’ 

‘ My own little darling, I will, 
if I can,’ he answered, taking my 
hand. 


‘How hot your hand is! You 
feel quite baked. Have some eau- 
de-Cologne, Hugh.’ 

He took the eau-de-Cologne, and 
poured it on his head. 

‘Are you better now? I asked 
anxiously. 

‘A little. And so you very much 
want to go to the theatre, Katie? 
Well, we will go. T’ll get a “ pick- 
me-up” downstairs, and wait for 
you in the vestibule.’ 

He turned, and left me to finish 
my dressing, and I—-selfish little 
mortal!—without more than a 
passing regret, put on my cloak 
and gloves, and joined him as he 
had desired me. As we drove 
away from the hotel I placed my 
hand in his. 

‘Your head is better, isn’t it, 
Hughie?’ 

‘Much better, dear. There’s 
nothing like a brandy-and-soda 
to set one up. I feel quite clear 
again, now.’ 

He smiled as he spoke, and I 
was reassured. The play was a 
long and popular one; the house 
was crowded, and brilliantly lighted 
with gas; the atmosphere was op- 
pressively hot. Hugh and I sat 
side by side in the stalls. I could 
not understand a word of the 
piece; but my liking for dramatic 
representations amounted to a pas- 
sion, and I kept my eyes riveted 
on’ the stage, and followed the ac- 
tions of each performer with the 
keenest interest. I spoke to my 
husband two or three times on 
first entering the theatre, and he 
answered me in his own good- 
natured way. But I saw that 
it was an effort to him to talk, 
and so, after a while, I ceased to 
question him. 

‘I am sure your head aches 
still,” I whispered, ‘so I shan’t 
bother you any more, dear boy.’ 

He smiled and nodded, and I 
returned to my own thoughts and 
occupation. Presently some one 
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touched me on the shoulder. I 
started, and turned. It was an old 
gentleman from behind, who was 
standing bowing and pointing to 
something. Several other people 
were leaning forward with anxious 
countenances. I looked in the di- 
rection of their eyes. There, in 
the stall by my side, with his face 
turned upward to the glaring gas, 
lay my husband—fainted ! 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VII. 
CLOUDING OVER. 


Any one would have been fright- 
ened. Any woman with a full 
knowledge of illness and all its 
symptoms would have been fright- 
ened to find a hale young man, 
of whom she had never thought 
but as in the fulness of life and 
vigour, suddenly lying unconscious 
beside her. Ag for myself, my 
alarm amounted to absolute terror. 
I could only think that Hugh was 
dead, and my shrill scream rang 
through the theatre. Half the 
people in the stalls rose to their 
feet. The women gathered round 
me, and all chattered together in 
their attempts to soothe my fear: 
the men got hold of Hugh some- 
how, and lifted him out into the 
corridor, where they loosened his 
cravat and waistcoat, and threw 
cold water on his face, and opened 
a window to give him air. The 
ladies would have held me from 
his side, and kept on assuring me 
that Monsieur mon frére would 
recover much sooner if left to the 
charge of the gentlemen; and 
though, from my unfamiliarity 
with their language, I could not 
understand one-half of their rapid 
conversation, I contrived to hear 
those words, and to answer them 
with the indignant assertion, ‘ C'est 
mon mari.’ At which the French 
ladies, wondering much and talk- 


ing more, fell back and let me go 
to Hugh, by whose side I knelt, 
erying as if my heart would break. 
But he did not move nor show 
the least sign of consciousness— 
neither the cold water nor air had 
any effect on him—he lay like a 
beautiful statue, white and rigid. 
After a while some gentlemen 
who had left the corridor returned 
with another stranger, whom I 
could see by his appearance was a 
doctor. He placed his hand on 
Hugh's heart, felt his pulse, and 
turned up his eyelids with his 
thumb. Then in a moment, as it 
seemed to me, my husband’s coat 
was stripped off, his arm bared, 
and the blood was spouting from 
it in a dark red stream! I 
screamed, and hid my eyes. The 
doctor spoke to me, but I was too 
frightened and nervous to be able 
to comprehend what he said; then 
he spoke of me to the bystanders, 
and shrugged his shoulders at 
their reply. Lastly, he lifted me 
gently away from Hugh’s prostrate 
figure, and placed me at a little 
distance from him, where I knelt 
with clasped hands and bated 
breath, waiting—I hardly knew 
for what. 

But after a few minutes my 
husband opened his eyes and tried 
to rise. They pushed him back 
into a recumbent posture. 

‘ Hughie!’ I exclaimed, in my 
new-born delight. 

‘ Katie!’ he murmured, feeling 
for me in the air with his hand. 
‘Where am I? Have I been ill?’ 

‘Oh! you have been so dread- 
fully ill, darling!’ 

‘How stupid of me! Let us 
get home.’ 

The doctor turned to me, and, 
in broken English, inquired where 
we lived, and I told him. He 
supported Hugh down to a cab, and 
drove back to the hotel with us. 
The ladies and gentlemen loiter- 
ing up and down the vestibule 
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were very much surprised to see 
our disorderly arrival, and crowded 
round with expressions of sym- 
pathy and offers of assistance. 
But Hugh turned from them all 
to me. 

‘Don’t let us be bothered by 
strangers, Katie. If this gentle- 
man will be good enough to give 
me his arm up the stairs, I want 
no one but you. I shall be all 
right again to-morrow.’ 

The doctor saw him safely into 
bed, felt his pulse, gave him a 
draught of some kind, and left, 
saying he would call again in the 
morning. As soon as he had 
closed the door I crept up to 
Hughie’s side, and laid my in- 
flamed face upon the pillow. 

‘Why! my little Katie, how you 
have been erying,’ he said in a 
languid tone. ‘I’m not worth all 
this fuss, dear J 

‘Oh, Hughie! Howcan you say 
so, when you are so ill, and I have 
been so terribly frightened ?” 

‘It’s only a headache. It'll be 
gone in the morning. I can’t 
think what the deuce made me 
faint, though! I suppose it is the 
malaria of this town. Paris is 
awfully unhealthy at this season.’ 

‘ Let us go away then! Let us 
go to the seaside, or some nice 
country place! I shall die if you 
go on being ill.’ 

‘My darling child, what non- 
sense you are talking. I shall be 
as right as a trivet in a few hours. 
I suppose I’ve been overdoing it 
lately—but its very queer. I 
never fainted in my life before.’ 

‘And it was such a dreadful 
faint, too! and the man took such 
lots of blood from your arm. It 
made me s0 sick.’ 

‘Poor little dear! It is rather 
hard upon you I should have 
knocked up so soon. But a good 
sleep is all I want; and I feel 
rather sleepy now.’ 

‘Do go to sleep, darling! and 











I'll undress and come to bed 
too.’ 

‘You mustn’t do that, Katie. 
The doctor said you had better 
lie in the dressing-room to-night. 
I may be restless, and disturb you.’ 

‘I won’t sleep in the dressing- 
room! You may want something 
in the night.’ 

‘If so I will call. Do—dear 
Katie—to—oblige—me.’ 

He was getting so drowsy he 
could hardly frame his sentences, 
so I let him drop off to sleep with 
his hand clasped in mine; but I 
would not stir from his side, and 
there I sat, occasionally slumbering 
with my head upon the counter- 
pane, until the morning dawned 
and the hotel was alive again. 
Hugh was still sleeping, though 
his hand had slipped from mine. 
I got up quietly and changed my 
dress, and wondered at what time 
I should order breakfast, or if he 
would have his in bed. I had 
not been able to decide when the 
fille knocked at the door with our 
hot water. She brought a message 
also. Monsieur le medicin was 
below, and wished to see my hus- 
band. What on earth, I thought, 
could he have come so early for; 
it was so stupid of him to disturb 
Hugh before he had had his break- 
fast; still I said he might come 
up, because I did not know what 
excuse to give for refusing to 
admit him. He came in, grave 
and subdued, examined his 
patient’s sleeping countenance, 
then followed me into the dress- 
ing-room. 

‘Has madame any friends in 
Paris? he asked. 

‘None, sir, except Hugh. We 
were only married a fortnight ago.’ 

He looked still more grave. 

* All madame’s friends, then, are 
in England ?” 

* Yes.’ 

* Would it not be as well to let 
them know that monsieur is ill? 
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Madame is very young to be left 
alone with him.’ 

‘ But, sir, he is not going to be 
ill, is he? He says it is only a 
headache—that it will be all right 
after he has slept.’ 

* Monsieur may feel better when 
he awakes, but it is possible the 
illness may continue for a few 
days. In that case would it not 
be better madame had some one 
with her to help in nursing ?” 

‘But Hughie would not let 
anybody but me nurse him, mon- 
sieur. Iam sure he would not! 
And all our friends live so far 
away. It would not be worth 
while to bring them oyer for so 
short a time.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders 
again. 

‘ Madame must do as she thinks 
best. Sleep is certainly the best 
remedy monsieur can have, but 
he has a considerable amount of 
fever about him, and will require 
watching for a few days. I will 
look in again at noon.’ 

I sat down, rather confounded 
and very unhappy at the doctor’s 
remarks. He evidently did not 
think Hugh would be well to-day, 
or even to-morrow. We should 
have to put off our visits to the 
Louvre and Musée, and the excur- 
sion we had planned to Chantilly. 
How very tiresome! But I hardly 
believed Hugh could put them off. 
He hated being coddled. He 
would determine to go all the 
same, and the fresh air and the 
amusement would do him more 
good than all the medicine in the 
world. 

I could not touch the coffee 
and rolls that the jille brought to 
my room for me, so anxious was 
I that Hugh should wake and 
assure me personally that he was 
better. At eleven he opened his 
eyes and spoke. I flew to his 
side, but the first look I cast on 
him convinced me that the doctor 


was right. He would certainly 
not be able to go out to-day. 

‘How do you feel, Hughie? I 
commenced. 

‘Rather queer still, dear. [I 
feel so heavy, and my limbs ache 
as if I had been beaten. What 
o’clock is it? 

‘Eleven. What will you have 
for breakfast ?’ 

‘I—don’t want—any—break- 
fast,’ he answered, as his head 
sank back upon the pillow and 
his eyes reclosed. 

‘Hugh! Hugh! are you going 
to sleep again?’ I exclaimed, see- 
ing all my hopes of a pleasant day 
vanish. 

‘ Can’t—help it —so—sleepy,’ he 
murmured indistinctly, as he re- 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 

I went into the next room and 
had a good cry. I was not half 
so much frightened at this junc- 
ture as disappointed. Here was 
I, a mere child in years, in a 
public hotel amongst complete 
strangers; and my only com- 
panion, on whom I relied for 
protection and amusement, and 
help and everything, asleep like 
a log in bed! What a dull, 
dreadful day lay before me! What 
was I to do without Hugh? How 
could I take a walk or my meals, 
or even interpret what others said, 
by myself? In my ignorance, I 
was almost ready to be angry with 
my poor darling for not making 
an effort on my behalf, and getting 
up to look after me. How little 
I thought that his last effort upon 
earth had been made! I cannot 
dwell on this portion of my story ; 
it is too monotonous, and, even 
at this distance of time, it is too 
painful. The doctor came again, 
and again, and again, perhaps for 
three or four days, before I was 
awakened to more than a sense of 
impatience and inconvenience, and 
a lurking idea that French doctors 
were fools, and that an English- 
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man would have cured his patient 
in half the time. Which opinion 
I confided to Hugh, and Hugh 
smiled at languidly, but did not 
dispute, and said it was deuced 
strange that such a rubbishy ill- 
ness as his should last so long. 
But about the fourth day, even my 
inexperienced eyes could see that 
he was worse. He had been 
neither asleep nor awake all night, 
but tossed about restlessly, and 
talked nonsense, at which I had 
sometimes laughed because I 
thought he was joking, and some- 
times cried because I could not 
understand what he said, and he 
would not repeat it. I had risen 
and dressed myself before the 
doctor called. To my surprise, he 
was not alone. A lady accom- 
panied him. She was without 
bonnet or shawl, and I recognised 
her as one of the two women who 
had met me on the stairs some 
days before (how long ago it 
seemed !) and laughed at the idea 
of my being married. 

‘I have brought a friend, ma- 
dame,’ said the doctor. 

* Dear Mrs. Power, let me be of 
use to you if I can,’ said the 
stranger, coming forward and 
taking my hand. 

I was too ignorant to know how 
to accept the offer graciously. 

* It is very kind of you,’ I stam- 
mered; ‘but I do not understand.’ 
The eyes I turned towards her 
were red with weeping; and as 
she saw them, she kissed me. 

‘I have come to try and help 
you,’ she answered. ‘ Your hus- 
band is ill, and you should have a 
nurse for him. Let me get you a 
Sceur de Charité. The doctor says 
it is necessary.’ 

‘ But he will soon be well again 
now?’ I said, with an inquiring 
glance into her kind face. The 
look I met there made me hide 
mine upon her bosom and burst 
into tears. 


* My Own Child,’ 


* My poor child !’ she whispered. 

* Oh, don’t say he is very ill!’ I 
sobbed. ‘He has been in bed for 
four days—surely that is long 
enough! Why doesn’t the doctor 
let us go away? If we went to 
the sea, I think Hughie would be 
all right again.’ 

‘He is not well enough to move 
yet, though we hope he soon will 
be. Meanwhile he must be nursed, 
and the nursing is too much for 
you alone. It is not fit you should 
undertake it longer. And so we 
have got a proper nurse for Mr. 
Power, and she is waiting outside.’ 

She called out, ‘Entrez, ma seur!’ 
as she spoke, and a fair, placid- 
faced woman, dressed in conventual 
garments, entered at once, and, 
after a slight salutation to me, 
passed into the adjoining room. I 
felt the hope I had cherished, that 
thisillness of Hughie’s might prove 
to be nothing, die out of me as I 
watched her solemn transit; at 
the same time a burden fell off my 
childish shoulders, to know that I 
was no longer responsible for the 
heavy duty I had undertaken. 

My new friend, who was seated, 
drew me down upon her lap— 
actually upon her lap—TI, a mar- 
ried woman, but a very sorrowful 
one—and caressed me as though 
we had known each other all our 
lives. 

‘And now, dear, you mustn’t 
think me impertinent, but is not 
your husband’s father Sir Thomas 
Power, of Gentian’s Cross, Dublin?’ 

7 Yes.’ 

‘And have you written to tell 
him of his son’s illness ?” 

* No—not yet.’ 

‘Then you should do so at once.’ 

‘Oh! do you think that he is so 
very ill, then?” 

‘I think that in any case his 
father has a right to know that he 
is not well—and his mother, too. 
What anxiety she may be suffering 
from his silence!’ 
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‘ His mother is angry with us. 
She has never written to him since 
our marriage. Because we ran 
away, you know—though we 
didn’t mean it—and Sir Thomas 
came to town and saw us married ; 
and Lady Power is angry with him 
as well as us, Hughie says.’ 

‘That makes it all the more 
necessary you should write to them 
at once. You will write to-day— 
won’t you, dear?’ 

‘ Yes—if you’ll tell me what to 
say,’ I added ingenuously. 

Mrs. Grahame, as my new ac- 
quaintance was called, proved a 
friend indeed to me. She not only 
told me ‘ what to say,’ to Hugh’s 
parents, but staid with me during 
the day whenever I was freed from 
my husband’s bedroom. 

That evening my dear boy 
seemed better; that is, his head 
was clear; he was in no pain, and 
he spoke to me at intervals. _ 

‘ Katie, dear, there is one thing 
weighs on my mind.’ 

‘ What is it, Hughie? 

‘ Not hearing from my mother. 
I wonder she doesn’t write. Do 
you think she can be angry still ?’ 

‘ It’s a great shame if she is!’ I 
answered stoutly. ‘ Your father is 
very kind. I wrote to him to-day.’ 

‘ To tell him I am ill?’ 

‘Yes. Mrs. Grahame said I had 
better.’ 

He did not express any surprise 
or make any comment. He took it 
as a matter of course. 

‘I am glad you have written. 
Perhaps she will send me a message 
now, Katie. I do so wish we had 
never run away !’ 

‘Oh, Hugh! are you tired of 
me?’ I said, in alarm. 

‘My darling, no! I love you 
more than ever I did. I was a 
silly boy when I took you away 
from Guildford, Katie. I have been 
® man ever since you have been 
left to my protection. But it is that 
makes me see clearer what is right 
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and what is wrong; and to marry 
as we did was very, very wrong.’ 

‘I am so sorry that I went!’ I 
sobbed. 

‘It wasn’t your fault, darling! 
How should it have been ?—a trot 
like you, six years younger than 
myself! I should have taught you 
better. But it is over now, and we 
wouldn’t undo it if we could. We 
have been very happy, Katie.’ 

‘Oh! so happy, Hugh! Every- 
thing was so jolly till you fell 
sick.’ 

‘And no one was happier than 
myself. So, you see, dear Katie, it 
isn’t the thing I regret, but the way 
we did it. I know my father was 
angry, though he didn’t say so. 
And my mother, too. She has been 
a good mother, though rather 
strict, and she was always very 
proud of me. I am her only son, 
you know, Katie.’ 

‘ Yes, dear !’ 

‘ And perhaps she thinks I don’t 
care for her any longer, since I was 
so bent on having my own way. 
Don’t let her think that, Katie. I 
should be so sorry if she did. 
And it isn’t true.’ 

‘Don’t bother yourself about it, 
Hughie. I dare say she will write 
to you—and, if not, you can write 
to her.’ 

‘ You shall write from my dic- 
tation. And there is another thing, 
darling: I must see a priest.’ 

‘A priest, Hughie! What for?” 

‘Oh, for a dozen things. But 
you don’t understand, my poor 
child! Only I have asked the 
doctor to send one to me; so don’t 
be surprised when you see him.’ 

‘But what do you want to tell 
him ?’ 

‘I want him to pray for me,’ 
said Hugh solemnly. 

To pray for him! The words fell 
on my careless ears with little im- 
port. If they bore any, it was such 
as to make me feel glad that Hugh 
was as anxious to get up again as I 
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was to see him, and to hope— 
though why I could not have said 
—that the prayers he was desirous 
of obtaining might have some mi- 
raculous effect in making him do 
so. ‘For I know the Roman 
Catholics can do wonderful mira- 
cles,’ I said, in my supreme ig- 
norance, to myself. 

The priest came that same even- 
ing. He was an old silver-haired 
man of a very calm and benignant 
expression of countenance. He 
shut the door when he went in to 
talk with Hugh, and I remained in 
the dressing-room outside. As he 
emerged again, and looked at me 
compassionately, I caught at his 
cassock. 

‘Can you do it? I exclaimed, in 
my broken French. 

‘Do what, my child? he an- 
swered. 

‘Will he soon be well again? 
I said, putting my thought into 
another form. 

‘ Pray to your Father in heaven, 
my child! With God all things 
are possible,’ he replied as he laid 
his hand upon my head, and left 
the room. 

‘ Pray to my Father in heaven !’ 
I had no more idea of going to God 
as to a sentient, present Being, 
able and willing to listen to each 
word I said, and to read the inmost 
wishes of my heart, than I had of 
asking a favour of my earthly 
father, dead and removed from my 
sight. God, to me, was Someone 
over the description of Whom I 
had wearied heart and brain in the 
Church Catechism— because of 
Whom I was compelled to sit 
through two uninteresting hours 
in church every Sunday — to 
Whom I had been taught I should 
have to render up an account of 
every idle word I said; and of 
Whom, in consequence, knowing 
the long list of frailties that I was 
responsible - for, I never thought 
except with an undefined terror. 


No! I had much more notion of 
praying to the priest or the doctor 
to make Hugh well again. I rose 
in the morning and went to bed at 
night without so much as a word 
of entreaty to any one else! 

I do not think I was much sur- 
prised, a few days later, when Mrs. 
Grahame came to tell me that Sir 
Thomas Power had arrived at the 
hotel. Sister Angeline had taken 
my place in so matter-of-fact a 
manner at the patient’s side, the 
doctor and the priest came and 
went so regularly, that I had al- 
most grown accustomed to Hugh 
lying in bed, and ceased to ima- 
gine each evening that the next 
morning would see him on his feet 
again. But though one thing 
seemed to have glided into the 
other so imperceptibly that I did 
not perceive much change in 
myself, Sir Thomas noted it 
directly. 

‘My poor little girl,’ he said, 
concernedly, as soon as he had 
seen his son, ‘ how you must have 
suffered !’ 

‘Have I, sir? (I was terribly 
shy with my father-in-law, more 
than ever now that Hugh was 
unable to protect me.) ‘But I 
cannot bear that Hughie should 
be ill and obliged to take such 
horrid medicine! And I have not 
been out walking since he has beem 
in bed.’ 

‘That is very wrong. They 
ought to have sent you out. You 
might have taken the fever from 
him,’ 

* What fever ?’ 

‘Have they not told you that 
my poor boy is suffering from an 
attack of typhoid fever ?’ 

‘Not—not the fever the servant 
di——’ I paused, unable to com- 
plete the sentence. 

* Yes,” said my father-in-law 
gravely, ‘it is the same. He must 
have taken it when he went to his 
sister’s house.’ 





























‘But he was only there for a 
few minutes.’ 

‘True; but there is no know- 
ing how these things happen. 
God’s will be done !’ 

‘And he went for me—he went 
for me!’ I exclaimed with a shrill 
scream, as I fell forward with my 
face upon my hands. 

Is there any moment when we 
pass from boys to men, from girls 
to women? If so, that moment 
came for me then. Like a flash 
of lightning, all I had gained 
rushed on my mind. I saw my- 
self, a child, in possession of a 
woman’s privileges, of a man’s 
love, protection, and devotion ! 

Like a flash of lightning, too, 
came, for the first time, the fear, 
the awful fear, that I might lose 
it all. I seized my father-in-law’s 
hand and wept over it bitterly 
He drew me to his side, and whis- 
pered words of comfort. 

‘We must hope, Katie,’ he said 
kindly. 

‘Oh! there is no hope! He 
will never get well; he will die 
like the servant. I see it all now. 
Oh, my boy! Oh, my poor, poor 
boy! Oh, sir! let me go to him! 
Let me catch it and die too! How 
can I stay here without him?” 

‘ Hush, child! hush! You must 
calm yourself. You must be quiet, 
or you will disturb him. And as 
for our lives, Katie, they are in 
God’s hands.’ 

‘I do not care, sir! Ido not 
know what you are saying. If 
Hughie dies I must die too. I must 
go with him ; I will not stay alone!’ 
and breaking from his hold, I 
rushed through the door, and flung 
myself, sobbing, on my husband’s 
pillow. 

* So they have told you, darling?’ 
he said quietly. ‘My poor little 
one! It is very soon to leave 
you.’ 

‘ How can you talk so calmly? 
Don’t you care to leave me? Oh, 
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my boy! my boy! don’t you care 
to stay ?’ 

*I did—two days ago,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘ but now, Katie, I’m sure 
it’s for the best. We love each 
other so, and we have been so 
short a time together. God must 
have some wise purpose in sepa- 
rating us. Perhaps if we had 
lived together on earth, we should 
not have lived together above; 
and that’s the only life worth 
caring about, Katie.’ 

I could not answer him; I could 
not cry; the tears had dried up; 
the wish for inquiry had gone. 
No one had told me in so many 
words, but I knew now Hugh was 
dying. These few days’ lying in 
bed—he had been ill, perhaps, for 
ten days or a fortnight—and which 
I had never dreamed of but as 
resulting in a renewal of health 
and strength, meant that terrible 
unknown thing— Death! 

No! Hugh might tell it me, and 
I might say I knew it: but I did 
not know it; I did not believe it; 
I could not realise that in a short 
time I and my boyish husband 
would be separated in this world 
for ever! He had grown much 
thinner; his hair was matted and 
damp, his lips dry, his eyes dark 
and sunken; but still, there he 
lay, able to look at me, and speak, 
and smile. He could not be dying; 
it was impossible. So my heart 
said; but in reality I sat down 
like a crushed thing, dazed and 
confounded, only seeing the pre- 
sent in a kind of troubled dream, 
and tremblingly awaiting what 
was tocome. I could not collect 
my thoughts, the shock had been 
too great for me. I could not even 
look back on the past, and read it 
clearly by the light of the present. 
All was blurred and indistinct. I 
did not walk, or speak, or eat, in 
my proper person. I seemed to 
be borne along on the resistless 
tide of events, helpless, aimless, 
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and but half conscious. Only I 
remember Mrs. Grahame’s burst of 
tears when she met me that after- 
noon, and how I cried with her in 
a stupid kind of way, and was not 
quite sure if I was very unhappy 
about it, and felt the same as 
other people would feel, or whether 
I was a phenomenon who didn’t 
feel at all, or an idiot who couldn’t 
understand. 

That evening some very solemn 
service was gone through in Hugh’s 
bedroom, at which the priest, and 
doctor, and Sister Angeline, and 
Sir Thomas assisted. I was pre- 
sent at the ceremony, though I 
could not join in it; but my hus- 
band would not let go his clasp of 
me, and I pressed my lips on his 
hands all the time, and hid my 
eyes, and did not see what they 
were doing. But when the room 
was clear again, and I looked up, 
I saw Hugh’s face laid back upon 
the pillows, looking very weary, 
but very calm and peaceful. . 

‘Do you want anything? I 
whispered. 

‘No, darling, I am quite con- 
tent.— Father !’ 

* My son!’ 

‘My love to mother. Say I was 
very sorry, and I was forgiven.’ 

‘ She will know it, Hugh.’ 

‘ And tell her to be a mother to 
Katie. She will, won’t she ?’ 

The father’s reply was dubious. 
‘I hope so. J will be a father to 
her, Hugh!’ 

‘Thanks! I am feeling it so 
much—just now.’ 

‘You must not feel it; you must 
feel nothing but peace and happi- 
ness after what you have experi- 
enced. Don’t let it trouble you, 
Hugh: all will be right. Trust in 


‘I do. I have no anxiety for 
myself; but for her—for her.’ 
‘For me, do you mean, darling ?” 
I inquired curiously. 
Hugh, with a great effort, raised 


his arms and let them fall heavily 
around me. 

‘Oh, my love! my love! my 
love!’ he said yearningly. It was 
all the bitterness of death gathered 
up in one cry. Our courtship and 
our marriage, both, had been so 
much like play, that we had never 
seemed to have occasion to use 
strong language towards one 
another. The vehement words 
that are wrung from the heart by 
the knowledge of past loss, or the 
anticipation of coming evil, had 
been as yet unnecessary to express 
the simple, satisfied affection be- 
tween Hugh and me. But in the 
moment of our parting, I have 
often thought since that his eyes 
were opened to see what lay be- 
fore me, and his love reached its 
climax, and he would have given 
worlds to be able to remain and 
shield me from it. But I was still 
earthbound ; I heard his anguished 
cry of warning, but I did not 
understand. 

. ‘Dear, dear boy, don’t look like 
that!’ I said weepingly. 

He drew his hand leadenly across 
his face. There were tears stand- 
ing in those once strong eyes. 

‘Do you remember that day, 
Katie, in the wood behind Aunt 
Tessie’s cottage, when we found 
out first we cared for one another? 
Do you remember the May blos- 
som, and how you laughed at me 
for loving it? Don’t forget the 
May, Katie. You will love it now 
for my sake. And poor Aunt 
Tessie! we used to laugh at her, 
too. Give her my love. Don’t let 
her think I had any unfriendly 
feeling left.’ 

‘No, no, dear !’ 

‘I will sleep now, darling; but 
don’t you go away. I shall wake 
directly if you let go my hand.— 
Good-night, father.’ 

‘ Good-night, Hugh!’ replied Sir 
Thomas, in a trembling voice. 

* And won’t you say good-night 
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to me, Hughie? I said wist- 
fully. 

‘ No, darling! never good-night 
or good-bye to you. Here—or there 
—always one—one |!’ 

He closed his eyes, and they 
wanted me to leave him; but no 
inducement could make me let 
go of the hand which Hugh had 
placed in mine. So I remained 
for an hour or so, until my eyes, too, 
closed, and my head fell forward 
on the coverlet. Who lifted me 
up and conveyed me to another 
room, I do not know; but when I 
woke it was broad daylight, and 
I was in a strange apartment. I 
opened my eyes with a start, con- 
scious of surrounding evil. The 
first object they fell on was the 
figure of Mrs. Grahame, dressed 
and seated despondently by the 
window. 

‘Mrs. Grahame!’ I exclaimed; 
‘why am I here? Where is 
Hughie? Let me go him!’ 

‘ Hush, dear Mrs. Power! Pay 
be quiet!’ she said earnestly, as 
she advanced to my side. ‘ You 
shall go directly, but not just yet.’ 

‘Why not? Is he asleep? 

She nodded her head. Some- 
thing in the silence of her reply 
startled me. 

‘Why cannot I go? Why did 
they bring me here? Oh, Mrs. 
Grahame! is he worse? 

‘Katie! dear Katie! I must tell 
you; but try and be strong! You 
know that he was very ill—that 
he was dangerously ill—that the 
doctor did not think he could 
recover P 

‘Yes, yes; but why cannot I go 
to him ?’ 

‘Because—Oh, my God! how 
am I to tell you? He is gone, 
darling—he is gone!’ 

‘Gone! Where?’ 

‘To heaven, Katie!’ 

‘ Dead? I said; ‘ dead? 

* Yes, dear; indeed he is! Oh! 
it is a terrible grief for you to 
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bear!—so young as you are, too, 
and so lately married—poor dear 
child! But it’s God’s will, Katie! 
—you mustn’t forget that; and 
we have no right to dispute any- 
thing He does; and——’ 

‘ Dead!’ I repeated, monoton- 
ously; ‘dead!’ 

‘Katie! don’t look like that! 
You knew he was dying: they 
told you so. It is very awful !— 
we cannot tell why God should 
choose to ordain it; but you know 
it is what happens every day in 
this miserable life, and the only 
thing we wretched mortals can do 
is to submit.’ 

‘ Dead !—Hugh! dead!’ 

Mrs. Grahame. became alarmed. 
She sat down on the bed, and 
shook me gently. 

‘ Wake up, Katie! Don’t go on 
saying that; you frighten me! 
Listen to me! He is dead. He 
became unconscious very soon 
after you fell asleep last night, 
and he never recovered himself. 
If he had we would have called 
you. But at three o’clock this 
morning he died without a struggle 
—scarcely a sigh. It is a great 
mercy he felt no pain, Katie; and 
he was quite content to go. Try 
to think of it in that light, dear, 
and don’t rebel against the will of 
Heaven.’ 

But I could not think of it in 
that light. 

I turned my face round and 
buried it in my pillow, and cried 
as if my heart was broken. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DARKNESS, 


I pon’r want to exaggerate my 
feelings at this crisis, and there- 
fore I will say as little about them 
as I need. I was but a child; and I 
have proved by later and more bit- 
ter experience that a child cannot 
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feel grief as a woman can. I had not 
the capacity to comprehend love. 
I had not the capacity to compre- 
hend death. I had not the capa- 
city to comprehend what the lonely 
future might hold for me, nor to 
shrink from the evils it would pro- 
bably entail. I cried for Hugh as 
for a beloved playmate, who might 
never again take my hand and 
lead me joyously through the 
flowery paths we had lately ‘trod 
together. I did not weep for him 
as a woman weeps for the loss of 
her protector, her counsellor, and 
her friend, without whom she is 
but half a creature, and not at all 
a woman. Of what account did 
I hold protection and counsel? 
What I wanted was Hugh’s smile 
and kiss: what I lamented was 
the blighted prospect of our happy 
lives at Derry Lodge: what I was 
scared at was the silence, the un- 
certainty, the darkness that fol- 
lowed my boy husband’s death. 

It was utterly dark to me. I 
could as little comprehend why I 
should be bereft of my lifelong 
companion, as why the world went 
round, or day succeeded night. I 
only felt that it was incompre- 
hensible, and that I was left alone. 

I did not realise even that un- 
til after the funeral was over, and 
they had taken away my gallant 
young lover in that long, long 
coffin beside which I had spent 
#0 many days, and hidden him 
from my sight. 

Then my violent grief, which 
had expended itself beside Hugh’s 
corpse, turned to a dangerous 
apathy. 

I cannot remember myself what 
I did during the time that he re- 
mained with us; but they told me 
afterwards that I sat, day and 
night, by the side of his body, 
talking to it, crying over it, and 
entreating it to speak to me again. 

I dare say I must have presented 
@ very pitiful little spectacle—a 


widow of fifteen, weeping over my 
husband’s bier—and drawn many 
a tear from eyes that would not 
have found one to spare for me in 
later years, when my woman’s 
heart was pierced through and 
through as with a two-edged 
sword. Women who for the most 
part bring their troubles on them- 
selves—or at least are old enough 
to have foreseen and prevented 
them—are generally left to draw 
on their self-pity for consolation. 
A sentimental grief is far oftener 
sympathised with than a practical 
one: for the sentiment appeals to 
ourselves, and we weep as much 
for what we might have been, as 
for what others are. Not but that 
my grief for Hugh was genuine. I 
dearly loved and admired my 
young husband. I love his memory 
to this day; and often think how 
bright, had he been spared, my 
life had been. But mingled with 
my personal sorrow was a very 
present sense of disappointment. 
With Hugh I had lost position 
and protection. I did not feel any 
more like a married woman: I 
had returned to the smallness of 
Katie Arundel. I was not quite 
sure whether I should not have to 
take back my former name, and 
resume short frocks and black 
alpaca aprons. 

And this fearful idea was 
heightened on the sad evening 
after my Hugh’s funeral, when I 
was sitting, tearless and sullen, in 
my own room, and my father-in- 
law came in to speak to me. Mrs. 
Grahame had stuck a widow’s cap 
on my poor little head, but it 
looked too ridiculous. I almost 
laughed myself when I saw it in the 
glass; and when I pulled it off, 
and all my hair down with it, I 
think my friends decided that 
natural veil was a fitter one for me 
than white crape. 

‘ Katie,’ said Sir Thomas, gently, 
‘would you not like to go home ? 
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‘Home? I echoed, vaguely; 
‘ where is home ?” 

‘I have been thinking much on 
this subject,’ returned my father- 
in-law, ‘ and the conclusion I have 
arrived’ at is, that you could not 
do better—at all events, for the 
present—than go to your aunt, 
Miss Arundel.’ 

‘Back to Aunt Tessie!’ I ex- 
claimed, in real alarm. ‘Oh! I 
could not! I could not!’ 

‘But, my dear——’ 

‘She was so unkind to me,’ I 
went on, hurriedly; ‘and she 
would be so cross! And I didn’t 
mind when Hughie was here; but 
now !—now 2 

‘ My dear girl, you do not seem 
to remember that your position is 
altogether altered. You have al- 
ways taken, I imagine, a rather 
exaggerated view of Miss Arundel’s 
strictness; but were it all you 
fear, she would hardly dare to 
exercise it in your behalf now. 
You are a married woman, and 
will have your separate allowance. 
My poor son’s income was not very 
large at present, although ’"—with 
a deep sigh—‘ he would have come 
into a fine fortune by-and-by; 
but it will be ample for all your 
wants; and though he has died 
intestate, I am sure that neither 
Lady Power nor myself would ever 
dream of disputing your right to 
what he leaves behind him.’ 

All this was Greek to me, except 
the one proposition, that I should 
return to Aunt Tessie’s care. The 
prospect seemed to double my 
grief. 

‘ I cannot go back to Guildford !’ 
I sobbed. ‘I would ever so much 
rather go back. with you.’ 

Sir Thomas looked uncomfort- 
able. 

‘I wish I could take you back 
with me, my child. As my poor 
son’s widow, you have a strong 
claim on me; but there are cir- 
cumstances. Your marriage was 
VOL. XXVIII.—wNO. CLXY. 
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not quite regular, you know, my 
dear; and Lady Power's affection 
for Hugh was so great, I fear it 
may take a little time to overcome 
her prejudices regarding it. Only 
a little time, perhaps, and then I 
hope you will come and see us all, 
and make great friends with the 
mother and sisters of our poor 
boy. Meanwhile,’ continued my 
father-in-law, finding I made no 
reply, ‘as you are far too young to 
live by yourself, [do not think you 
could do better than accept your 
aunt’s invitation to Guildford.’ 

‘ Her invitation !’ 

‘Yes. I have written to her 
more than once lately, and this 
morning I received this letter 
from her in reply. After alluding 
to the sad circumstances of the 
last week, she says: “I am quite 
ready to receive my niece, Mrs. 
Hugh Power, if she should think 
fit to return for awhile to Ivy 
Cottage, which place, indeed, had 
I had my will, she should never 
have left; and I have no doubt 
we shall make arrangements on 
meeting which will prove mutu- 
ally satisfactory. Pray give Katha- 
rine my love, and offer her my 
condolences on this mournful occa- 
sion. How truly do the occurrences 
of each day convince us of the 
truth of the words of the Psalmist, 
‘ All flesh is grass!’ I trust that 
late events may be blessed to the 
souls of my niece, yourself, and all 
your family——” I need read 
you no more,’ said Sir Thomas, 
folding up the letter (I don’t think 
he liked the allusion to his soul 
any more than I did): ‘but my 
advise decidedly is, that you go to 
Miss Arundel.’ 

‘ I don’t care where I go,’ I said 
dejectedly. 

So it was arranged for me, that, 
until I was old enough, or had had 
time enough to look around me 
and decide what course of action 
would most conduce to my own 
T 
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comfort, I should return to Aunt 
Tessie. It was a glorious day 
in July when Sir Thomas took me 
to her house. I had parted stolidly 
with my kind friend Mrs. Gra- 
hame, and had been unable to 
shed a tear even on Hugh’s last 
resting-place, so utterly forlorn, 
desolate, and rebellious did I feel. 
It is not to be wondered at, then, 
that I walked up the garden-path 
and into the little old familiar 
sitting-room of Ivy, Cottage in a 
condition which was simply apa- 
thetic. I felt like a child that has 
been dancing with, her companions 
in the broad sunshine and amongst 
the flowers all day, and suddenly 
finds herself plunged into cold and 
darkness, without one hand to 
guide or stay her. I was purely 
in despair. 

Aunt Tessie, dressed in black, 
came to receive us. I did not even 
remark the difference in her mode 
of addressing me as I sank down 
silently upon the rickety little 
sofa she had so often warned me 
not to ruin by sitting on. Sir 
Thomas Power and she talked for 
some time together at the window 
in a kind of burring, buzzing way, 
and then the former rose to go, 
and advanced to bid me farewell. 

* Keep up your spirits, my dear!’ 
he said, in parting. ‘ You are very 
young, and your life is all before 
you. There are brighter days, 
please God, in store; meanwhile, 
try and place your trust in Him. 
Remember how Hugh trusted. It 
was his great comfort at the last. 
I wish you thought more of such 
things, my dear. It is our only 
consolation in a time like this. 
May God bless and keep you! I 
shall expect to hear often how you 
are getting on.’ 

He kissed me gravely on the 
forehead and left the room. When 
he was gone, the last link I held 
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to Hugh seemed to be disunited. 
Excepting that I wore a black 
dress and a wedding-ring, pos- 
sessed five hundred pounds a year, 
and was called ‘Mrs. Power’ (all 
of which things I held at that 
moment of no account), in what 
was I altered for the better from 
Kate Arundel, who had thought 
it such a grand thing to run away 
from Ivy Cottage and get rid of 
Aunt Tessie’s lectures, and tire- 
some Miss Drayton’s lessons—and 
be a married woman! And now 
I was not quite sure whether Miss 
Drayton and the German grammar 
would not reappear with the morn- 
ing light, or Aunt Tessie inform 
me it was nine o’clock, and order 
me at once to bed. And there 
would be no dear, gallant Hugh 
this time to come to the rescue, 
and turn my terror to delight. 
Oh, Hugh! Hugh! was it possible 
Thad left him lying, all by himself 
beneath the earth, in Pére la 
Chaise ? 

How cruel—how cold-hearted I 
had been! I felt as if Icould have 
jumped up from my seat and 
rushed back to Paris, only to sit 
by that lonely grave and assure 
its occupant that he should never 
be forgotten! The narrow walls 
and low ceilings of Ivy Cottage 
seemed to close round and stifle 
me! I wanted air—I wanted space, 
in which to call on my dead hus- 
band to come back to me. Over- 
come by feeling and choking with 
emotion, I rose to rush into the 
garden and recover myself, and fell 
in a dead faint over the threshold 
instead. So Aunt Tessie found me 
when she came back from seeing 
Sir Thomas safely to the fly which 
had brought us from the station. 

So, she and her maids together 
lifted me into my lonely bed; 
which I did not leave for three 
long weeks after. 


(To be continued.) 
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A FOLK’S-FEAST. 


By Mrxyre von BoruMer. 


* TN, the midst of the room,’ says 

Mrs. Delany, writing of the 
revels of the Georgian Era, ‘ was 
placed a tree illuminated by a 
hundred wax tapers; round it 
were placed all sorts of fruits 
and sweetmeats. When the door 
was first opened the hurly-burly 
was not to be described: squall- 
ing, shrieking, all sorts of noises. 
Poor Lady Santry almost lost her 
breath in the scuffle, and fanned 
herself two hours before she could 
recover herself enough to know 
whether she were dead or alive. 
Some ladies lost their lappets ; 
others were trod upon. I and 
my company were more discreet 
than to go with the torrent. We 
staid till people had satisfied their 
curiosity and hunger, and then 
took a quiet view of the famous 
tree, which occasioned more rout 
than it was worth. There was 
@ monstrous crowd. I did not 
dance.’ 

The novelty (evidently a compli- 
ment to the German tastes of the 
royal family, for it was intro- 
duced to celebrate the occasion 
of a birthday ball) does not ap- 
pear to have been very successful ; 
for, though there was a ‘ mon- 
strous crowd,’ and the ladies 
squalling and shrieking, Mrs. De- 
lany declares there was more 
‘rout’ about the thing than it 
was worth. 

Since the days of which she 
wrote, however, the Christmas- 
tree has grown in favour with 
us, and has been adopted pretty 
generally here as a fashion. But 
a fashion it still remains ; a pretty 
whimsicality, brought hither as 
a@ reminiscence of friendly foreign 
winters; 2 ‘ul amusement, 
affording an outlet to the loose 


cash that proverbially burns holes 
in opulent pockets; not a dis- 
tinctive feature, as it is in Ger- 
many, of the people’s festival. 
For us it has no charm, no asso- 
ciation, and, beyond its obvious 
attraction, little meaning. In 
Germany the case is far different ; 
almost every German poet has 
sung the fir-tree. It alone, of all 
the trees, is green when the 
Winter King comes, and, in token 
of his favour, he hangs bright 
and beautiful things on its 
branches; and the children, even 
in the summer-time, look with 
awe and love at its green spikes, 
and, remembering the glories they 
have culled from it, sing their 
simple songs in its praise as they 
wander through the forest: ‘ Oh, 
fir-tree, how green are thy leaves; 
not at summer-tide alone, but at 
Christmas too, when it hails and 
snows. Oh, fir-tree! how often 
has a twig of thine at Christmas- 
tide rejoicedymy heart. A good 
lesson thou teachest; hopes and 
steadfastness for all time. Oh, 
fir-tree! how ‘green are thy 
leaves !’ 

Come, let us wander through 
the dark forests of Northern Ger- 
many, and listen to the ‘ mur- 
muring pines,’ as they whisper 
their solemn lessons to our hearts ; 
let us hear what they say, as we 
walk in their green gloom and 
inhale their aromatic odour; let 
us learn of them, as we pass 
beneath their mighty branches, 
catching now and then a glimpse 
of the blue northern sky above; 
of that sky which is blue, but 
pale, like the eyes of a Scandi- 
navian god, full of mystic gleam; 
calm, yet strong; bright, and yet 
misty; deep, and wide, and infi- 
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nite in its cold, majestic arch. 
The glow of Italy is not in this 
northern sunshine, but there is 
strength in it, muscle and sinew, 
will and power; it is the sun- 
shine of the Vikings and the Ber- 
serks; it is full of keen, bright, 
steadfast thought; it has a poetry 
all its own; it suggests grand 
images, and bright, beautiful pos- 
sibilities to the young, eager 
heart. 

Now it is summer-time; birds 
are singing in the branches; tiny 
rivulets are babbling towards the 
sea, as infant ‘tongues babble 
towards Eternity; in their de- 
light, the waternixies are at play, 
now in the sunshine, now amongst 
the sedges, or between the great 
boulders that have rolled down 
from the primeval rocks above; 
they (the boulders) are as round 
and as polished as the head of 
that old peasant who passes us, 
in his slouching beaver hat, his 
long white linen coat lined with 
scarlet and adorned with a thou- 
sand buttons. He slowly removes 
the long pipe, which he is con- 
templatively smoking, to wish 
us a‘ good day.” He has walked 
through this forest for sixty years, 
as his forefathers walked before, 
and as his children’s children 
will walk after him, a patient, 
plodding procession of peasants. 
Every tree, every boulder, every 
rock and dell has its history, and 
he knows them all. The air is 
full of sound. Is it the wind 
amongst the fir-trees, which are 
shaking their feathery crowns on 
high, that murmurs such mys- 
terious songs in our ears? As 
we look upwards their green 
crests seem so high above us that 
it is as though they must pierce 
the clouds, and come up, baby 
pines, in heaven. Or is it the 
Wood Spirit, hiding in some 
neighbouring rock or cave, that 
secks to beguile us with her 
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dangerous song? Perchance it is 
‘the little people,’ making merry 
at our expense, prepared to rush 
forth in Lilliput legion and trip 
us up whilst we helplessly gaze 
about, seeking to discover whence 
come the voice that murmurs so 
harmoniously in that unknown 
tongue. Or is it the reeds, shake» 
by the wind, that send forth 
echoes of the great Pan’s utter- 
ances? The bees are humming, 
the wild thyme scents the air, 
the bells of the flocks, the lowing 
of the herds, are melodious upon 
the mountains; the voice of the 
driver re-echoes through the 
moody hollows; the woodman’s 
axe resounds in sharp and regular 
cadence through the many-voiced 
silence; tinkling laughter and 
shrill, tricksy merriment mix 
with the solemn forest voices ; 
and awe arises within us at the 
sound of this unknown tongue, 
which seems to tell of the things 
that are coming from the blue 
Beyond; things which perhaps 
the tall fir-trees see already rising 
above the distant horizon, whilst 
we walk, all unconscious, beneath 
their dim shade. 

Every age and every country 
has its romance, but the Romance 
of Childhood belongs more espe- 
cially to Germany. Wonderful 
tales of fairies and Kobolds, of 
pixies and watersprites, of dwarfs 
and giants, are sung over the babes 
in the cradle, told by the fire- 
side of every hut and cottage to 
the wondering, eager little blonde- 
haired children, whose eyes are so 
full of earnestness and belief. What 
histories are connected with the 
fir-trees, with the beloved and 


venerated Christbaum! What le- 
gends lurk in the caves and 
woody hollows! Though it be 


yet summer, the child sees in 
fancy the beautiful Weinachtsbaum 
adorned with splendid sparkling 
things, as the Gospel is adorned 
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with promises and hopes; rich in 
gifts, as the three kings were rich ; 
pointing to heaven, as the angel 
pointed ; bright as those very hea- 
vens were bright, with silver- 
winged messengers ; crowned with 
gold, as the Word was crowned ; 
odorous like the frankincense; 
sparkling like the star; spread- 
ing forth its arms full of peace 
and good-will on every side ; hold- 
ing out gifts and promises for all. 
And they see the old King Win- 
ter making ready for his journey 
from the North Pole; his spiked 
crown of icicles is on his head; 
his long white beard is frozen; 
his snow mantle and ice sceptre, 
and rubicund nose, and good- 
humoured laugh; all are familiar 
to them. He comes in a sledge 
drawn by reindeer, and with him 
comes his queen, Frau Holle, who, 
like a tender wife, stuffs his cush- 
ions with snow-flakes; they are 
attended by their trusty servant 
Knecht Ruprecht, the Weinachts- 
mann, he who knows all about the 
good and naughty children. And 
the vassals of King Winter, when 
they know he is coming, hasten to 
spread beautiful rime-carpets be- 
fore him; and, as he loves fine 
mirrors, Knecht Ruprecht lays 
clear crystal looking-glasses over 
the lakes and rivers for his lord 
and master’s delight. There are 
no leaves on the trees (only the 
ever-faithful fir is green), so the 
trusty servant hangs glittering ice- 
spangles on the bare branches. 
Flowers there are none to cast be- 
fore his sovereign’s feet on his 
entry into those more southern 
lands, and so he traces beauti- 
ful frost flowers on all the win- 
dow-panes, to gladden the stern 
old monarch’s heart. And the 
sun rises in the morning and 
gazes with wonder at the results 
of Knecht Ruprecht’s midnight 
industry, and sinks to rest again 
after his brief day without having 
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robbed the white-bearded winter 
king of one of his delicate frost 
flowers; and when all is ready 
Knecht Ruprecht is sent forth to 
hear news of the good children; 
the Winter King and Frau Holle 
begin to adorn the fir-trees with 
marchpane and gilded nuts, ap- 
ples, quinces, and a thousand 
tempting sweetmeats. Knecht 
Ruprecht comes back with his 
tidings, and the tapers will soon 
be lighted. For the naughty chil- 
dren Frau Holle has been pointing 
a moral with birch-rods cut in the 
forest, and adorning a tale with 
the bright-coloured ribands that 
bind those instruments of judi- 
cious torture. 

As Christmas approaches the 
towns present a charming aspect. 
Waggon-loads of the traditional 
fir-trees appear upon the Christ- 
markt; the confectioners’ shops 
are full of all sorts of delicate bon- 
bons and preserves; the streets 
crowded with happy faces, all full 
of a secret importance and a de- 
lighted anticipation, almost be- 
yond the strength of human na- 
ture to bear in silence. Elegant 
aristocratic ladies are buying the 
much-prized Liibeck marchpane, 
the fanciful attrapes, the chocolate 
wonders displayed temptingly on 
counters and tables. Women of 
the middle and lower classes are 
investing in quince. sausages, 
sugar monsters of fabulous pro- 
portions, and liquorice cigars. At 
the next counter two old pea- 
sants, @ man and a woman, are 
cheapening chocolate hams and 
barley-sugar cows and pigs, ani- 
mals of occult proportions and 
suspicious composition. Not even 


at Christmas (the one season of 
the year when the Teutonic heart 
seems to expand, forgetting its 
customary prudence and frugality) 
can the peasant abandon his 
habit of haggling, or forget his 
cunning at striking a good bar- 
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gain. The centre of the market- 
place is filled with fir-trees, the 
prices of which range from two- 
pence to three or four shillings. 
The corners of the streets are oc- 
cupied by boys with little stalls, 
on which hideous creatures made 
of raisins strung on straws, with 
plaster faces, called in the ver- 
nacular Zwetschenpeter, may be 
bought fora penny. Booths line 
the Christmarkt, and a lively trade 
in ginger-bread, honey-cake, spiced 
bread, and the cheaper kinds of 
sweetstuffs, toys, and gay mugs 
and cups is driven by the en- 
terprising pedlars who display 
their wares.. These prove espe- 
cially attractive to the country 
people; and the men in their 
sheep-skins and shovel hats, the 
women bareheaded, or with a 
coloured cotton handkerchief tied 
under the chin, will stand gazing 
by the hour at these luxuries 
with all the sober certainty of 
waking bliss and the enduring 
stolid delight of the bucolic 
mind, spread out largely over 
their wide and shining counte- 
nances. It is touching and beau- 
tiful to see the old wrinkled faces 
beaming with satisfaction as they 
finally invest in one or more of the 
glittering trifles, and, clambering 
carefully into their primitive wag- 
gons, go lumbering off in a state 
of radiant delight, full of present 
rapture and anticipated bliss over 
the joy of the children at home. 
There is no house, how poor 
soever its inmates may be, but 
the traditional tree is there; there 
is no hut, however lonely and re- 
mote, but what the taper shines; 
there is no heart so sad but what 
some reflected ray of light from 
the Great Festival sheds a gleam 
of glory athwart its darkness; 
there is no eye, however dim, but 
glistens a little brighter on Christ- 
mas Eve; there is no soul so dull 
but the memory of past joys, and 


it may be of past sorrows too, 
shoots an electric spark of light 
across its solitary gloom. Every- 
where, everywhere there is re- 
joicing, and the joy of others 
gives a momentary beauty, not 
otherwise their own, to sadder 
lives; peace on earth and good- 
will amongst men; delight in 
childish hearts, hope in youthful 
ones, memory in those of riper 
years, love and gratitude in all. 

The early winter afternoon has 
already fallen. The children are 
sitting in the dusk; one by one 
their elders drop in, till at last 
the room is full. A hush of ex- 
pectation silences the shrill, eager, 
childish voices; grandmamma 
breaks off in the middle of 
Riickert’s story of the foolish 
little fir that wished for other 
leaves ; and noone reminds her to 
goon. The Weinachtsmann must 
be very near now; and the pauses 
grow longer and more intense. 
Then a sound as of a thousand 
bells is heard, a flood of light 
streams into the darkened room, 
there is a clapping of hands, and 
a rush of tiny feet, and exclama- 
tion of wonder and delight. The 
mysteries of months are revealed ; 
purses, smoking caps, slippers, 
ball dresses, furs, gloves, toys for 
the children, linen and strong 
dresses for the servants. And 
the merry party, joining hands, 
dance round the tree singing, ‘O 
fir-tree! O fir-tree! how green 
are thy leaves. A good lesson 
thou teachest; hope and stead- 
fastness for all times. O fir-tree! 
O fir-tree! how green are thy 
leaves !’ 

But the little voices grow 
weaker, the happy eyes grow 
heavy, sleep falls on the tender 
eyelids, and dreams steep the 
tired little souls in after-bliss. 
And the child sees another Child 
with a wondrously beautiful face, 
and heaven-blue eyes, and the 
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little one cries out in its dreams, 
and says: ‘O child Christ come! 
carry, I pray thee, the poor little 
Christmas-tree back to the forest 
again! Even through the light 
of the tapers, bright tear-drops 
seemed to sparkle on its green 
leaves, as though it smiled through 
tears; ah, beautiful and beloved 
child! carry it forth to the old 
place in the forest, to the feet of 
its mother, the slender, graceful 
pine, to the place it loves best in 
the world. Oh, child Christ! 
thou, too, hast a beautiful, gentle 
mother whom thou lovest. Hark! 
the wind wails round the house, 
and it brings a message from the 
pine forest, a complaint from the 
mountainside, and between its 
sobs I hear sad words, “ Alas! 
that God’s beautiful world must 
suffer when men rejoice and are 
glad.” > 

It is strange that Christ’s mass 
should be the great festival 6f the 
year in Protestant Germany. In 
Catholic countries New Year's 
Day is the grand féte when visits 
and congratulations are exchanged, 
and bonbons and étrennes fly about 
as at carnival times. With us 
Christmas means good cheer, full 
houses, blankets, coals, and cloth- 
ing clubs; plum-puddings dance, 
whilst ‘ greasy Joan doth keel the 
pot ;’ gardens are robbed of their 
greenery, fair damsels decorate 
the churches; there is feasting in 
the hut and flirting in the hall; 
full services, neighbourly greet- 
ings, peace and good-will all round 
the parish. The holly, the yew, 
the ivy, and the rosemary climb 
up the pillars of the sanctuary ; 
the jolly mistletoe hangs in the 
halls; no matter if ‘coughing 
down the parson’s saw;’ he cuts 
his sermon short without any 


scruples at defrauding religion, 
and sends them all home to their 
plum-puddings. It is Christmas, 
and the people want to be happy 
in their homes. 

But a German Christmas differs 
widely from ours; there is more 
sentiment (as we have seen) about 
it, and less solid hospitality. 
More bustle, mystery, and pre- 
paration, but less religious fer- 
your. The churches are bare and 
empty, the poor owe less to the 
bounty of the rich; it is more a 
domestic festival, celebrated in 
each household for its own special 
members, than a stretching forth 
of the arms of brotherly love, of 
tenderness, of charity, of loving 
kindness, which would fain em- 
brace the whole world and greet 
all humanity anew. No, the rap- 
ture of rejoicing that greets the 
Nativity in rational Germany 
quite loses sight of the great 
origin of the popular festival, and 
it is only in fanciful utterances 
that the child learns something of 
the Christ whose mass it is. 

It may be that the lonely 
legends with which the babe is 
fed sow the seeds of unbelief in 
his mind, and that, later on, he 
finds, with dismay, that the re- 
ligion of his childhood can never 
be the religion of his riper years; 
that all the fanciful fiction and 
sweet, graceful stories which made 
him worship with the Magi, and 
tremble at the Manger, are but so 
many foolish fables with which 
his innocence has been cheated. 
It has been said by a great divine 
that a child should be drawn up 
to heaven, not heaven brought 
down to him; and, looking at the 
outcome of German Protestantism, 
one is not inclined to dispute the 
assertion. 
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WEST END NOTES. 


AMATEUR OPERA-SINGERS—BARON GRANT'S MANSION—THE COACHES—DUCHESS OF 
GORDON—THE NEW ‘CULTUS’—POETRY OF AN OPERA-HOUSE—A CRUCIAL TEST 
—OUR OWN REPORTERS—‘ HEALTHY’ AUDIENCES—THE GLADSTONE CHINA— 


A SUGGESTION. 


N% very many weeks ago there 
was ‘a sound of revelry by 
night’ at the Albert Hall; a bril- 
liant company being duly hoisted 
aloft by the lift to the little Bijou 
theatre of the establishment—a 
temple, by-the-way, which appears 
to be in littledemand. This mode 
of being brought to an entertain- 
ment suggests the boats—‘jolly- 
boats’ on such occasions—which 
take the ladies from shore when 
the gallant tars of H.M.S. give a 
ball, The lift, too, has its ‘ cox’n, 
who ‘stands’ by his rope in fairly 
nautical style, and will not let his 
passengers land till the gangway 
be properly fixed. The amuse- 
ment of the night was an amateur 
opera, produced by a well-known 
military amateur and patron, Major 
C I am free to confess that, 
though well inclined to vilipend 
amateurs, that is to say, to think 
them inferior to professionals, the 
performance was excellent, and the 
evening a most agreeable and in- 
teresting one. The Amazons of 
fashion crowded the rooms in ser- 
ried ranks, and it was pleasant to 
see the familiar face of ‘ Master’ 
Arditi rising in the accustomed 
place, wielding the baton that had 
erst summoned his platoons a hun- 
dred strong to arms, and now con- 
descending to make a simple piano 
keep step with a no less simple 
harmonium. ‘ Quite an opera pit,’ 
said the late Mr. Elliston, in his 
fine, lofty way, as he showed 
Charles Lamb the small Olympic, 
to which he had retired after 
being thrust out of Drury Lane. 
The piece for the night was the 
opera, ‘Ruy Blas,’ by Marchetti, 
sung and acted with taste and 








spirit; wonderfully ‘known’; the 
chorus reinforced by some of the 
Opera chorus; the dresses rich 
and appropriate; while the direc- 
tion of Mr. Harris, of Covent 
Garden, regulated the ‘ business.’ 
This was really bold and adven- 
turous for amateurs, and conceiv- 
ing the matter in a thorough 
spirit. The Queen, a young girl, 
sang her music with feeling; the 
conventional attendant indispen- 
sable to opera (whether arrayed 
as a maid-of-honour or a page) 
performed ‘airs of agility’ with 
singular ease and flouncing, and 
‘nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles’; and the inevitable Bolero 
—necessary mode of expression, 
with such elegant retainers of the 
court, as conveying a certain sly- 
ness and waggish acquaintance 
with the love affairs of the parties. 
As for the tenor, with his re- 
fined voice, passionate, irresistible 
style, immense feeling, an in- 
teresting face and figure, and the 
well-known violet dress of the ci- 
devant ‘ Lacquey,’ he took every 
one by surprise. Where was this 
prodigy found, in the dearth of 
such creatures? A fair baritone 
and a well-taught basso made up 
this rather exceptional company. 
In addition to these obligations, we 
owe thanks to the impresario for 
introducing us to such music; it 
was really captivating: dramatic, 
with an ever-so-slight flavour of 
the author of ‘Lohengrin.’ Some 
of its strains still linger in our 
ear, having ‘a dying fall.’ We 
shall hear it, no doubt, such of 
us as are in the flesh, some twenty 
years hence; that is, when all the 
grinding organs of Europe have 
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‘ceased troubling’ the ears of 
bookish men with its tunes. 


Baron Grant’s imposing resi- 
dence at Kensington is approach- 
ing completion. Nothing appears 
to have been spared in this palace, 
for such it is; but I notice a re- 
finement of luxury which is almost 
unique in London. Unluckily for 
its effect, a terrace ran down from 
the high-road, making an unbe- 
coming flank to the Baron’s lawn, 
the houses turning what the Irish 
gentleman called ‘ the full front of 
their backs’ towards him and his 
visitors. The doctrine of ‘ ancient 
lights’ interposed, or the owner 
would, perhaps, have boldly built 
them out with a high wall. In- 
stead he has run up an enormous 
lattice work, which reaches nearly 
to the roof of the obnoxious dwell- 
ing. The solution is ingenious; 
but there was probably an arrange- 
ment with the tenants whose 
‘rears’ are thus screened off, as 
the device would be very likely 
held at law to be a colourable one. 
I should certainly resent a lattice 
of this kind before my back 
window. There will, of course, 
be some amazing festivities when 
this imposing residence is opened. 
Under the statue of Shakespeare 
in Leicester Square a flattering in- 
scription has been placed, giving 
its due value to the grand act 
of munificence by resolving it 
into distinct acts. The square, 
we are told, was purchased—the 
ground laid out—the garden deco- 
rated—the whole given to the 
public, to be enjoyed for aye and 
ever, by the generous owner! 
Above, the bard smiles compla- 
cently at the union of finance and 


poetry. 


One of the most piquant and 
exhilarating sights of these summer 
evenings is to witness the arrival 
of the coaches. About ten minutes 


to seven o’clock the pavement in 
front of the old White Horse Cellar 
begins to grow crowded, gentlemen 
cluster on the steps of the queer 
old entrance, and strange beings, 
with a certain tightness in trousers 
known to be infaliible evidence of 
a knowledge of horseflesh, begin 
to chew straws, or to talk of Good- 
wood. Ladies, too, are not absent. 
As the minute-hand draws closer 
and closer to the hour, the crowds 
gather apace, and various of ‘my 
noble swells’ come up. Now a 
horn is heard winding faintly from 
the direction of St. James’s Hall, 
and presently, among the omni- 
buses and carriages, the coach is 
seen hurrying up express—that 
curious front view of a coach, 
which seems to be all faces, equine 
and human, with a cheerful air 
of greeting, a pyramid of ladies on 
the roof. Up it dashes, skilfully 
‘tooled’ by the sun-browned and 
skilful whip. This is the Tun- 


_ bridge coach, with its grey panels, 


its fine team, guard in scarlet, 
and four bays, each with a flower 
at its ear, certainly the most bril- 
liant equipment on the road. The 
smart coachman tosses his whip to 
the helper, flings the reins from 
him, and is on the ground, to be- 
come plunged into earnest conversa- 
tion with a knot of admirers. Now 
another horn winds out faintly to 
the left, and up comes the Leather- 
head coach; another horn, and 
yet another, until four teams are 
drawn up in front of the old Cellar. 
The street is by this time crowded, 
and cabs are drawing to take up the 
coach-passengers. The whole is a 
gay spectacle, and to be admired, 
and is certainly conceived in the 
true old coaching spirit. 


A Scotch lady writes an agree- 
able letter to show that I am 
‘somewhat mistaken’ in saying 
that the Duchess of Gordon’s five 
daughters did not inherit their 
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mother’s attractions. ‘ Four of 
them,’ she says, ‘were good-looking, 
and the fifth, Lady Magdalene Sin- 
clair, only not so in comparison 
with her sisters. The Duchess 
was name-mother to my little 
sister. She was very handsome as 
a girl; her picture by Lawrence 
hangs in our lobby, and I look at 
it every time I pass it. We have 
always been intimate with the 
Bedford family, or at least with 
the children of the Lady Georgina 
Gordon. The greatest attraction 
for me, among all her many valu- 
able curiosities and rarities, were 
the miniatures of her mother and 
aunts. They were clever, lively 
women into the bargain, with a 
sufficient dash of the ‘ gay Gordon’ 
to make them original; so the 
mother had the odds in her favour 
for successful match-making.’ 

As the Duchess did not belong 
to our generation, I could not at- 
tempt to pronounce on this delicate 
question from personal knowledge. 


My authority was the gossipy Sir” 


Nathaniel Wraxall, the ‘ Greville’ 
of his day, and whose statements, 
once considered libels or falsehoods, 
are now actually quoted in histo- 
rical works. 


The cultus of the late Prince 
Albert, it will be admitted, has 
gone far enough. We have his 
statue in every important town, 
and his apotheosis in half-a-dozen. 
In Dublin, a whole green or lawn 
is set apart for the devotion; flower- 
beds being laid out in his honour, 
the gate left open for the faithful 
to enter and commune with the 
departed, and those three bronze 
boys, personifying art, science, and 
industry, placed by Mr. Foley at 
his feet. Though it must not be 
concealed that periodical attempts 
are made to blow up the idol—the 
shrine, we mean—and a policeman 
is on guard day and night for the 
express purpose of protecting it. 


In Hyde Park, everybody who has 
done anything particular since the 
world began is represented doing 
homage. More could not reason- 
ably be asked from a sorrowing 
nation. His admission ticket for 
the Exhibition of 1851 is to be 
seen daily at South Kensington 
among the art treasures. So far 
there may be good reason for all 
this, and much indulgence; yet 
there is danger of its being pushed 
further. For instance, when lately 
examining, with much interest and 
curiosity, the well-restored Chap- 
ter-house in Westminster Abbey, 
I was surprised to find a number 
of coloured views of the tombs of 
King John, Edward the Black 
Prince, and some others, set up in 
a sloping attitude on a long table. 
There was no antiquarian & propos 
in the presence of these illustra- 
tions. Leaning against the wall, 
in another part of the building, 
was an interesting print of the 
Chapter-house before restoration, 
than which nothing could be more 
appropriate; but as to these images 
of monuments, &c., their presence 
was de trop. Suddenly I lit upon 
the solution. Among them was a 
coloured view of Taz Mavsoteum ! 
—with an inscription setting out 
the name of the august donor. 
The Dean and Chapter had grate- 
fully set it up here. There is a 
laborious obsequiousness in this 
compliment of the Abbey autho- 
rities, paid at the expense of all 
proprieties of place and time. The 
danger is, that it may go still fur- 
ther, and all our public institu- 
tions be ingeniously converted into 
pegs on which to hang posthumous 
compliments. On the whole, the 
‘cultus’ may be suffered to stop 
here. 


The spectacle of a great opera- 
house seems to be one of the best 
attempts at genuine magnificence 
the world can offer. The Salle it- 
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self, one of the noblest forms of 
apartment known, and whose vast 
roof disclaims the support of cen- 
tral pillars—the sumptuous deco- 
rations—the splendid hierarchy of 
fashion, commencing with stalls 
and ‘GRanp tier, and descending 
in dignity as it ascends in height 
—the faces, dresses, flowers, and 
jewels—above all, the combination 
of the highest intellectual enter- 
tainment, with so sumptuous a dis- 
play of wealth and rank—all this 
makes up a scene that is almost 
unique. But there is quite a 
wealth of otherelements. The air 
is filled with the music of one of 
the world’s demigods, through 
whose strains ‘ there earth,’ as Elia 
says, ‘is nighest to heaven.’ In 
front, the orchestra squadrons, 
dark-coated, shadowy—not a little 
of this mystery comes from their 
air of intentness, each face bent 
low, and absorbed with music or 
instrument. Not less interesting 
the tiny, conspicuous figure—so 
disproportioned to the vast effects 
produced—in the distance, no 
bigger than a spider, while his 
baton and arm seem like antenne. 
He is the controller of all, Con- 
DucToR ! 

If we would get an idea of mys- 
terious influence, we need only 
enter such a house when the opera 
is pretty well advanced—say to- 
wards the third act. There is a 
curious air of concentration and 
intensity ; each face has a look of 
interest, multiplied into something 
like absorption. The very atmo- 
sphere seems charged with dra- 
matic force, and music seems to 
float suspended. There is a heat, 
a flushing, as of general excite- 
ment. This does not attend, and 
never did attend, even in the 
greater days, mere acting; for 
opera is raised a stage nearer the 
supernatural. The earnestness of 
Wagner has deepened this feeling ; 
and during the recent perform- 
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ances of Wagner there was a rever- 
ence and intensity akin to that of 
a religious rite. 

It must be said that at the Royal 
Italian Opera there have been per- 
formances so bad as to have struck 
even those undiscerning minds to 
whom everything on a stage seems 
good, or everything in print true. 
On the night of the visit of the 
travelling Sultan, when the ro- 
mantic ‘ Africaine’ was given, the 
whole establishment seemed to 
have strained every nerve to secure 
that every department should be 
as intolerable as possible. One had 
no voice; those who had sang 
‘flat’; the band was coarse; the 
opera all ‘ cut about,’ and the in- 
troduced ballet rude and unre- 
hearsed. It is illustrative of the 
state of musical criticism that a 
leading newspaper should have 
declared that the music of this 
introduced ballet ‘ was inexpress- 
ibly poor, and wondered where the 
conductor could have got it.’ It 
actually happened to be Meyer- 
beer’s deservedly admired music 
from ‘ Robert le Diable’! Drury 
Lane, meanwhile, seems to im- 
prove every week. The admirable 
Costa accompanies the singers to 
perfection ; for he really thus per- 
forms on his players, not on the 
unaccountable little instrument at 
his knees. To hear the ‘ Hugue- 
nots’ is, for this reason, apart 
from those of pure enjoyment, a 
curiosity. Leader, orchestra—all 
understand each other, and tho- 
roughly. The former does not 
give himself the labour of actual 
conducting ; he simply gives little 
jerks, as one might motion with 
the top of a quill-pen. He issues 
invitations out of the corners of 
his eyes; nay, when anything is a 
shade too—say empressé—a mere 
half-glance is sufficient. It is an 
amazing instinct on both sides. 
We have seen on some nights, 
when the chorus, singing without 
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accompaniment, has gradually 
grown flat, and were presently to 
repeat the passages with an ac- 
companiment, a little motion of 
the baton told his merry men to 
leave off, and to resume at a for- 
tissimo, where the difference would 
not be so conspicuons. Yet at the 
other house, where there are two 
conductors, we have the spectacle 
of energetic and muscular beating 
—sometimes that tapping on the 
desk, which is a public reproach 
to an orchestra, or even the turn- 
ing round full on the peccant por- 
tion, and beating at them. 
Apropos, the quarto pamphlet 
which lies upon the club tables, 
the letters between Mr. Gye and 
the ‘ Atheneum,’ are decidedly pi- 
quant. Every one must go with 
the Covent Garden manager, who 
has been treated not merely scur- 
vily, but injuriously, a number of 
statements being regularly put 
forward as to his engagements, and 
which were quite inaccurate. The 
poor ‘Atheneum’ seems sadly 
effete—relying altogether, like Mr. 
Turveydrop, on its ‘ deportment.’ 


I often picture to myself a 
little scene which would be more 
farcical than some of the pieces 
presented nowadays at certain 
‘ side-splitting’ theatres. It will 
show the true position of writers 
for the stage who have made their 
reputation by conveying and 
‘adapting’ from the French. 
Suppose that those ingenious 
dramatic twins, the authors of 
the ‘ Reveillon,’ ‘Minard, Gavaut 
et Cie,’ and other pieces; or say 
M. Dennery, or writers of Palais 
Royal farces, were to pay a holi- 
day visit to London. Of course 
the Savage and Garrick Clubs 
would entertain them, and many 
compliments would be _inter- 
changed. The strangers so de- 
servedly lauded for their produc- 
tions would, of course, reciprocate 


and ask eagerly to see some of 
their English confréres, notably, 
les plus renommés, They have 
been introduced, say, to the ‘ aim- 
able Oxoonfort,’ and to ‘ce cher 
écossais, M. Farnée, and, above 
all, to the ‘ spirituel Gilberte.’ They 
long to see and admire those 
lively productions which are 
affichéd for the night. Here is, for 
instance, ‘Le Marche aux Noces.’ 
‘ Allons donc! Here is something 
with salt or pepper! You will 
give a Stall of the orchestra, if 
you please, for to-night.’ The 
reader will already see the awk- 
wardness of the request. Imagine 
the astonishment of the French 
authors as they recognise the 
familiar ‘Chapeau de Paille 
d’Italie,’ or the ‘Nemesis,’ of ce cher 
Farnée. In vain at supper that 
night would the spirituel adaptor 
explain that it had been ‘so 
modified’: the idea merely taken ; 
made so virtually English in 
every way that it was practically 
a new play. Why, look at the 
names in ‘Mr. Gilbert’s piece’: 
‘ Marchioness of Market Harboro’,’ 
‘Mr. Bopaddy,’ &. It still re- 
mained in action their confrére’s 
play. There would be a touch 
of high comedy in this situation, 
especially in the attitude of the 
adaptors, who themselves would 
see how hopeless justification was. 


Compared with our modern 
system of describing everything in 
the papers, and for which, I believe, 
the gross and earthy public is 
itself responsible, I look back to 
the old ‘penny-a-liner’ with 
much respect. It will be remarked 
that the greediness of the news- 
paper readers cannot be stayed 
where anything that concerns 
‘ fitting up’ or ‘fitting out’ is in 
question. When the Ashantee 
expedition was preparing we were 
literally sickened with the details 
about the ‘charcoal filter bottles’ 
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and the ‘ waist-belts’ served out, the 
‘tins of preserved vegetables,’ &c. 
There are persons of a low class of 
mind, akin to that of the lodging- 
house keeper in country towns, who 
are insatiate after information of 
this valuable kind. I confess to feel- 
ing vulgarised after reading such 
matter. So with the Wimbledon 
meeting, and the wearisome details 
repeated ad nauseam year after 
year—‘ the cottage fitted up for 
Lord Wharncliffe,’ the ‘lights out 
at gun-fire, the ‘shooting off 
the ties,’ and, above all, Lord 
Elcho, or some one else, ‘ calling 
for three cheers for Scotland.’ 
So, too, with the sham enthusiasm 
and the dreary efforts to awaken 
a sort of party interest in the 
‘Lords and Commons match,’ no 
one caring a spent cartridge which 
wins. At the present moment 
there are ominous signs of a 
terrible visitation in store for us; 
and it is plain that column after 
column will be discharged on one 
inspiring subject. Need I say I 
allude to the ‘Serapis,’ and the 
Indian expedition of H.R.H.? Al- 
ready with an infinite gotit are the 
scribes toying with the subject— 
they cannot keep their itching 
quills from it. We are told daily 
of the alterations in the vessel; 
the whole ship stripped clear from 
end to end; the new saloon; the 
staircase by which the deck is 
to be gained; the ‘two curtains’ 
dividing the dining-rooms; the 
number of chairs it will accom- 
modate; and the ‘ retiring-rooms.’ 
It is to be noticed that whenever 
Royalty goes to open a town-hall, 
or a bazaar, or a flower-show, a de- 
scription of the ‘ retiring-rooms’ is 
dwelt on with a tender and almost 
loving touch. All this is odious 
enough; but what is impending 
over us when the‘ Serapis’ gets out 
of dock, and our ‘ Own’ is allowed 
to range all over the craft, is 
terrible to contemplate. The bath- 


rooms, the very towels, all will be 
celebrated. 

Does there not seem something 
a little Sybaritish in this mode of 
proceeding to India; in one of 
these magnificent troopships being 
thus pulled to pieces, and fitted 
up in sumptuous style for so short 
a voyage? Persons of the highest 
degree, dukes, lords, &c., find the 
accommodation of a ‘P. and 0.’ 
steamer even more than luxurious. 
May it be even said without dis- 
respect that the German Prince 
Imperial, whose prospects are more 
brilliant, in such a case would 
probably have embarked in a 
frigate? The soldier and victor 
of so many battle-fields would 
not care for the specially-con- 
structed saloon ‘divided by two 
curtains,’ &c. 


One little circumstance shows 
that however one may seek to ap- 
portion the balance of blame of 
the lack of a healthy taste in 
theatrical amusements, the good 
honest, downright public — the 
AUDIENCE—is not in fault. The 
deficiency seems to be with the 
caterers. It is very much as with 
some quiet hotel—shall we say the 
Star and Garter ?—whose prestige 
has somewhat fallen away. The 
manager will blame the guests, 
the guests the manager; but the 
impartial will decide that were 
the entertainment as good as of 
old, the custom would be as good. 
The late Sir Benjamin Guinness 
was once pressed to impart even 
a glimmering notion of the secret 
of the excellence of the famous 
drink he manufactured—ahis enter- 
tainment—and declared candidly 
that every one was welcome to it: 
it consisted simply in using the 
best materials. So with plays. 
Let managers and writers use only 
good materials in their brewings— 
give a natural story — natural 
character—and the public must 
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come as surely as the bit of iron 
must go to the magnet. There are 
two theatres now doing excellent 
business on these principles, and 
whose success might furnish an 
hour’s profitable meditation to our 
managers. The Adelphi and the 
Olympic now overflow owing to 
the attractions of two plays, in the 
proper sense of the words—two 
honest stories—with characters, 
and feelings, and humour purely 
English. The cit.—the honest 
bourgeois—who, in his daily life, 
laughs at a broad jest—or, indeed, 
laughs because his friend langhs— 
or sympathises with a plain, un- 
involved bit of heroism, such as 
he reads in his ‘ Daily Telegraph’ 
—comes hither with wife and 
children, and with his brethren 
fills tocramming point the favourite 
pit and less desirable galleries. 
The story of Smike, the honest 
and really contagious humour of 
John Browdie, the barbarities of 
Squeers, the pleasant affectations 
of his daughter; these are broad, 
simple, intelligible, and healthy 
motives of entertainment. No 
wonder that, compared with these, 
the remote, twisted, artificial, and 
unentertaining quiddities of our 
‘comedy dramas’ fall flat, or 
rather do not fall at all. The 
lesson to be learned is that all 
dramatic entertainment is of the 
one kind, and should appeal to 
men and women of all degrees; 
these ‘ Robertsonian’ comedy 
dramas, French adaptations, and 
the like, being so overlaid and 
overdressed with class allusions 
as to be caviare to the general. 
Having thus set down our moral 
first, I now turn to what sug- 
gested it. Mr. Halliday is to be 
admired for that truly Caledonian 
*safeness’ in his work, and a 
thorough knowledge of the British 
audience. I would not call him 
an adaptor, but he is a master in 
the Science of the Boards. He is 
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incomparable at treating the works 
of Mr. Dickens. But what de- 
lighted me the other evening was 
the good old Adelphi flavour that 
was evoked-—the absorbed interest, 
the hanging on the words, the 
self-identification with the piece. 
There were ‘cheers, tears, and 
laughter,’ such as attended Mr. 
Crummles’ performances. It re- 
called the old ‘ Wright days,’ when 
the ‘ Dream at Sea,’ or the ‘Flowers 
of the Forest,’ or ‘Sea and Land’ 
were’ running. How welcome 
was that sterling player, Emery, 
no unworthy bearer of the name, 
as John Browdie—how his York- 
shire laugh and jollity filled the 
scene, and evoked almost hyste- 
rical roars. No,-the ‘decay’ is 
not with the faithful public, but 
with the almost feminine writers 
who undertake to amuse them. 
There is a special old Adelphi 
quintessence in the grand round 
or parade which obtains at the 
close, and which in itself really 
is something dramatic. This is 
hierarchical, those lower in degree 
coming first. There is a pause of 
expectancy between each appear- 
ance, which piques speculation ; 
then a roar as the favourite 
presents himself. This greeting 
is artfully intensified to the close. 
Each, too, presents some little 
effort significant of his part— 
which I must say is in excellent 
taste, good-humoured and amusing. 
From this we can understand the 
significance of that once popular 
institution, the prologue or 
epilogue, which was a link be- 
tween the highly artificial world 
and that of prose, and far more 
dignified than that which has 
taken its place—the actor’s 
‘speech’ from the stage—which 
is ‘most tolerable and not to be 
endured,’ 


There was one incident con- 
nected with the ‘ Gladstone Sale’ 
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which seems to have escaped 
notice, perhaps from a feeling of 
indulgence. The pictures col- 
lected were rich in illustrious 
names—Murillos, Rubens’, all of 
the very first water. One won- 
dered how any particulier of 
modest means could have ever 
contrived to bring together so 
rich and rare a gathering. Taste, 
however, does wonders, and really 
supplies the place of the ingots. 
We all know that prying out in 
some dark corner of the dealer’s 
shop, some grimed and dirty 
canvas, &c.—the ignorant vendor 
being stupidly unconscious of the 
treasure which the crafty visitor 
was—well, buying of him. How- 
ever secured, we might fairly 
wonder at the good fortune of the 
statesman who, in the interval 
between his duties and his parlia- 
mentary matters, contrived to 
become possessor of such a gallery. 
The very sale of such treasures 
would make him wealthy. But 
now follows the greatest surprise. 
At the auction was witnessed the 
spectacle of these masters being 
knocked down for ridiculous sums 
—thirty, fifty, sixty pounds! At 
such prices it seems they were 
given away, though not ‘going for 
@ song,’ as since the advent of 
Patti and Nilsson such has ceased 
to be the standard of worthless- 
ness. But think of a Murillo, 
that rarest and choicest master— 
the Soult ‘Madonna’ went for 
some twenty thousand pounds, 
and would fetch nearly double 
now—‘ going ’ at seventy pounds! 
One of the papers, indeed, stated 
that two paintings of the same 
master, no doubt inferior works, 
were secured for this sum. It 
was the same with a number of 
other great artists of equal prestige 
and antiquity. Another ‘gem,’ 
for such it must have been, of 
extraordinary interest, as being 
the work of Raphael’s own master, 


was knocked down for four 
pounds! ! 

What did it mean? Could it 
have been that the foes, the po- 
litical opponents of the right 
honourable connoisseur, had ma- 
liciously organised a ‘knock-out’? 
or could it have been that there 
was some mistake as to the real 
painters, and that some mute, 
inglorious Smith or Robinson had 
worked after the manner of those 
famous masters? Someexplanation 
is surely desirable ; for the owner 
of Murillos at seventy pounds, and 
‘the master of Raphael’ worth 
only four, may be a politician and 
a good judge of signboards, but 
certainly not of pictures. 

I confess, too, speaking as a 
brother collector, that the bric- 
a-brac which the statesman col- 
lected seemed to me inferior. It 
was of the ‘omnium gatherum’ 
sort, which overwhelms connois- 
seurs when learning to collect. 
Such buy everything. There was 
none of that elegant and logical 
selection which distinguishes first- 
class collections. There were too 
many specimens representing the 
same thing. In proportion to the 
number of the specimens, there 
were very few beautiful objects. 
I fancied that the whole fairly 
symbolised the mind of the illus- 
trous owner, in which are huddled 
together religious, political, Ho- 
meric, Dellacruscan, and artistic 
curiositiesand knickknacks—none, 
excepting the second, of the first 
class; and, indeed, it so happens 
that the Wedgewood department 
was excellent, and answered to the 
politics. A good old Tory might 
declare that his Buen retiro china 
was the most desirable, or that the 
* Lowes ’-toft ware was the worst 
in his cabinet. 

The catalogue of the collection 
contains, however, a very myste- 
rious entry. After mentioning 
that various works, of more or less 
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obscurity, were ‘from the Royal 
Academy,’ or were ‘mentioned by 
Dr. Waagen’ (whose judgments, a 
true collector should know, have 
long since been set aside), we come 
to a ‘portrait of Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
by Rootsens, which comes from 
—what gallery would the reader 
suppose? The pawnbroker’s shop! 
It is thus gravely set out: ‘From 
the Monte di Pieta, Rome, 1866.’ 
Fancy recommending a picture as 
‘From Attenborough’s, in the 
Strand, 1866.’ Perhaps the vir- 
tuoso can save his credit at the 
expense of a blunder, and may 
have intended to write ‘ Trinitd 
di Monte,’ a well-known church, 
probably despoiled at the date 
mentioned. 

But the bric-a-brac snake is pro- 
bably only scotched, not killed. 
Qui a bu boira. I knew an inde- 
fatigable pamphlet-collector who, 
when grown elderly, presented the 
matchless collection which had cost 
him vast sums to a public institu- 
tion. Almost at once he began to 
collect again. So, when walking 
down Piccadilly, I lately saw the 
right hon. virtuoso pause before 
a tempting shop, where there were 
pictures, bits of Sévres, &, and 
gaze wistfully for some moments; 
it showed that the old fire was still 
alive. A few days later he had 
written two letters to the papers, 
one on the Tichborne case, the 
other on tunnels under rivers ! 

If we wanted a proof that real 
art does not flourish among us, we 
could not point to a better instance 


than to the tile flower-boxes which 
fill our windows. These are con- 
ceived on a radically false prin- 
ciple. Bluish green, hideous 
gamboge colours, ordinary floor- 
tile patterns, every kind of mon- 
strous fancy, decorate, or affect to 
decorate these receptacles. There 
are some to be seen of a shiny tur- 
quoise blue, with sportsmen in 
relief, engaged in shooting part- 
ridges! I have also noticed fishes 
swimming, &. The whole prin- 
ciple of art is involved here. These 
do not hold the clay, but are stuck 
on in front of the box. This is 
the first mistake; for all ornament 
should belong to the object, and be 
its finish, as it were; it should not 
be a separate object added on. The 
tiles away, the box would still 
answer its purpose. Again, the vul- 
gar glare of the tile colours har- 
monise but ill with the natural 
tints of the flowers. Gold on gold 
is bad heraldry. A good, sub- 
stantial box of fire-clay or terra- 
cotta would be infinitely more cor- 
rect. A practical artist might do 
a public service by designing some 
flower-boxes of suitable material 
and colour, suitable, above all, to 
the colour and fashion of the par- 
ticular house. If there be a 
fancy for tiles, it would be still 
possible to treat them artistically. 
If used at all, each tile should 
certainly be framed separately in 
the box, as a distinct ornament ; 
they should not be placed edge to 
edge to make a continuous surface. 
THe Man IN THE Mask. 
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